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With an electrically-driven 
tool, Charles Hammond puts 
the finishing touches on a 
4,000-pound die to be used 
for forming crankshafts in 
Chrysler Corporation's 
Dodge plant. A die sinker 
by trade, he has been with 
Dodge for 21 years. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


Fine-sounding political phrases 
fill no dinner-pails. 

* 
The more politicians plan, the 
less industry can plan. 

. 


Less politics would mean more 
pay envelopes. 


Extracting molars from bad laws 
would help immensely. 


* 

Congress is now taking much of 
the “con” out of its functioning. 
* 

Brazil’s coffee scheme wasn’t 

good till the last drop. 

* 
Don’t bank on early revision of 
the gold price. 

* 


The steel industry won’t long re- 
main soft. 

* 
A utility truce with Washington 
could bring a boom in utility 


stocks. 
* 


Rail rate increases would increase 
stability. 

* 
The New Deal will re-shuffle 
rather than reduce taxes. 

* 
Gambling on run-down inven- 
tories may not run up profits. 

* 
No home-building plan has yet 
made a home-run. 

* 
Japan will yet learn that “pride 
goeth before a fall.” 

* 
Stocks, remember, can rise as 


well as fall. 
* 


Bury the political hatchet or 
bury recovery. 


Lewis will have to make exist- 
ing CIO agreements work before 
new ones can be wrought. 

* 
Gold exports are O.K. 

* 
If Washington behaves, the U. S. 


could easily have a happy new 
year. 























THE SHREWDER THE MANAGEMENT~—the greater its approval of the 
Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract because it is so much more eco- 
nomical, business-like, and far less annoying to have elevators kept in a renewed 
condition at all times rather than to wait to call in ordinary crew service 
after trouble occurs. A Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contract provides 
expert elevator men to regularly inspect and make adjustments; to foresee and 
make necessary part replacements while elevators are still functioning smoothly. 


Regular cleaning and lubrication are a part of this Westinghouse service. 


Call iestinghow” 
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What's Ahead for Business? 


Out of a Graphic Study of the Changes in 
American Industry in the Past Twenty Years 
Comes the Answer to What the FUTURE Holds 


for Business ... for Workers . .. for Investors 


HE 20th ANNIVERSARY 

Issue of FORBES—coming De- 
cember 15—will record the achieve- 
ments of American Industry on a 
scale never before attempted. 


No forward-looking business man 
will willingly miss this significant 
study of the past progress and fu- 
ture destinies of the four M’s of 
business: 


MEN 
MANAGEMENT 
MATERIALS 
MACHINERY 
Every resource of the B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY is being di- 
rected toward making the 20th Anni- 


versary Issue one of deep historical 
significance to business executives. 





A proper perspective of latest business 

developments is a vital need in these DOUBLE 

days of profound change. The 20th VALU 

Anniversary Issue of FORBES will sup- E 

ply the perspective essential to a clear 50¢ 

understanding of what’s happening to 

business to-day and what’s ahead for _. = 

to-morrow. . Special Articles . . . Impressive Eight-Page Supplement of Contrasting Photo- 
graphs of Products of 1917 and 1937 ... Extra Pages . .. Regular Departments 


Gift Subscriptions Will Begin With This Issue! 


What better gift to express your well wishes to business SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


associates, customers, friends—than a year’s subscription to 


is tom ] . Good Only Until December 31, 1937 

4 — ; 2 A 7ers , ssue. ' 
FORBES—beginning with the 20th Anniversary Issue 1 One-Year Gift Subscription... . . . . . $5.00 
Every forward-looking business man will appreciate a copy 2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . ...... 7.50 
and twice each month throughout the new year FORBES 3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . .... . . 10.00 
will be a reminder of your thoughtfulness and generosity. Each Additional One-Year Gift. ....... 3.00 
Appropriate gift card with your name as donor sent on request. Above Rates Apply to U.S. and Canada Only. Foreign $1.00 a Year Extra. 
—-—----- — NO TIME TO LOSE—FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY————————-—--—-—- —— 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. GS-12-1 


Please enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to FORBES, beginning with the 20th Anniversary 
Issue, to the names herewith and send bill at special gift rates to me: 
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t from Leaders 


The fact that this recession has be- 
gun before, rather than after a great 
period of industrial expansion, sug- 
gests a relatively quicker period of 
recovery. The need for houses and 
other durable goods remains a stimu- 
lating force. In this respect the situa- 
tion resembles 1921, rather than 1929. 
—Dr. H. G. Moutrton, president, 
Brookings Institution. 





ca. 











Yes, we are on the way back— 
not by mere chance; not by a turn 
of the cycle. We are coming back 
more soundly than ever before, be- 
cause we planned it that way, and 
don’t let anybody tell you differently. 
—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT at Charles- 
ton, S. C., Oct. 23, 1935. 


The right price is not one at which 
business can pass all of increased costs 
to the consumer but is one which the 
consumer can and will pay to take 
goods off the shelves——Dr. LIONEL 
D. Epte, economist. 


It is not only our duty to pay out 
deposits on demand, but to the best 
of our ability to pay in dollars of 
substantial purchasing power. Our 
depositors must be brought to under- 
stand that as government defi- 
cits increase, the purchasing power 
of money decreases—OrvAL W. 
ADAMS, president, American Bank- 
ers Association. 


Business conditions are encourag- 
ing in most countries, and I found 
that all of the people I talked with 
were peace minded. People every- 
where feel we must determine and 
eliminate the causes of war.—THOMAS 
J. Watson, president, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


In this country employment of 
persons of 45 or older has been on 
the increase for 30 years—W. J. 
CAMERON, Ford Motor Company. 


Were the Class I railroads to put 
3,000 diesel locomotives in switching 
service they would effect a saving in 
operating expenses of $52,000,000 
yearly—H. M. HamiItton, presi- 
dent, Electro-Motive Corporation. 


The basic need to-day is to foster 
the full application of the driving 
force of private capital. We want to 
see capital go into the productive 
channels of private industry. We 
want to see private business expand. 
—HEnry MorcentHau, Secretary 
of the Treasury. 





The people at these desks, located in the 
fa tree, enjoy ideal light for seeing 


shade o 


ae i > S.A 


» 


. . . upwards of 500 footcandles. 


...and the next best place 1S a 


LIGHT-CONDITIONED OFFICE 


To give eyes the same amount of light that 
nature provides outdoors is practically im- 
possible. So the next best thing is to give 
eyes the benefits of a “light conditioned” 
office. Light conditioning provides the right 
amount of light and the right kind of light- 
ing for seeing, comfort and beauty wherever 
eyes are used . . . in work or play. 
The first step toward light conditioning 
your office needn’t cost you a_ penny. 
Simply ask your electric service company 
to measure your present lighting with a 
light meter. See how it compares with light 
conditioning standards. The lighting com- 
any’s experts will gladly suggest ways to 
help you obtain improved lighting. 
If you would like a worth while booklet 
giving the recommended standards of illu- 
mination for office seeing tasks, write to 
General Electric Company, Dept. 166-F, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for a copy 
of “Lighting for Seeing in the Office.” 


EDISON MAZDA LAM 
GENERAL §@ ELECTRIC 


They Atay brighle » Longer 


Sipe Senin Cell 


This is the G-E Light Meter that measures 
light as simply as a thermometer measures 
temperature. Every executive should have 


one to see how present office 
lighting compares with 
light conditioning stand- 


—_ 
ards, Costs only $11.50. f Ld 
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Win the little engines with the 
big smokestacks pulled railroad 
trains seventy years ago, here was the 
- situation: 


Wages were low. Service and safety 


were far below modern standards. And 
freight rates were three times as high as they are today! 


Long freight trains remedied that. Long trains are the 
very heart of modern service. 


Long trains — pulled by modern engines — on modern 
tracks built with heavy rails—have brought today’s fast 
freight service, higher wages for workers, greater safety 
for everybody. 


And now there is a threat to deprive the public by law 
of much of the benefit of these improvements. 

The TRAIN LIMIT BILL—passed by the United States 
Senate and waiting action by the House of Representa- 
tives—is aimed to make the railroads split up freight 





Do yo 
+0 5a back? 





uwant 










trains on the pretext that it is a safety 
measure. 


But here’s how the theory squares 
with the fact: safety records show that 
accidents to employes have been re- 
duced by nearly three-fourths in the 
very years that freight trains have been lengthened and 
speeded up to give better service. 


What this bill really does is to force the railroads back- 
ward—backward in safety—backward in service —back- 
ward in efficiency—backward in economy. 


What it does is to clamp down and smother the whole 
spirit of enterprise, invention and progress which are 
America’s hope of better transportation in the years ahead. 


Think it over. Do you want rail progress stopped? Do 
you want rail service to go back instead of ahead? 


If not, better speak up now. 


MERIGANINATLROADS® 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


IN very large corporations 
the ideal executive line-up 
includes four different types. 
First, a chairman who is a 
business statesman, broad-gauged, intelligently inter- 
ested in national affairs, as well as being capable of shap- 
ing policies and finances. Second, a dynamic president, 
expert in production problems and, preferably, able to 
sally forth to the firing line when big contracts are being 
let. Third, a master sales manager, bubbling over with 
ideas, originality, enthusiasm, pep, capable of inspiring 
the whole salesforce—and of commanding their respect 
for his practical abilities. Fourth—and this is what many 
corporations lack—a vice-president in tune with labor. 
for preference a man who has come up from the ranks, 
a man of deep human sympathies, temperamentally fitted 
to meet and mingle with wage earners, to talk their 
language, to inspire their confidence. 

Some corporations are strong in one or two of these 
respects, but few thus far are strong in all these four 
respects. Directors and senior executives of far-flung 
organizations should concentrate their attention on 
rounding out organization along every one of these di- 
rections. The day for one-man corporations has passed. 
* 


Four types of executives 
needed to-day 


Tough going strengthens. 
* 


[ have returned from a tour 
of industrial plants more im- 
pressed than ever before by 
the regard in which execu- 
tives hold 90 per cent. of their workers. The almost 
universal testimony is that, where trouble has been fo- 
mented into strikes, the fountain-head of discontent has 
been confined to a small percentage of foreign extrac- 
tion and nearly always obsessed by Communistic as- 


Nine out of ten workers 
not trouble-raisers 


N 


pirations. The average American workman, executives 
agree, is honest, fair, industrious, loyal, law-abiding, 
patriotic. This picture of the real American wage earner 
is confirmed by installment sellers, by lenders to working- 
class people ; they testify that obligations, with extremely 
rare exceptions, are conscientiously met. 

I am inclined to conclude that labor lawlessness, labor 
excesses, have passed their peak and that hereafter the 
rank and file will offer more resistance to being badgered 
by ultra-radical agitators. Public sentiment assuredly 
has revealed itself as opposed to sit-down strikes and 
other illegal highhandedness preached and practised by 
certain men subsisting—usually in more or less sumptu- 


ous style—on the money extracted from workers’ pay 
envelopes. 


- 


TWO specific instances of new 
ideas rounding up profits have 
just come to my notice. When 
visiting Peoria (Ill.) the other 
day, I was dumbfounded by the growth of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company. Its roster of employees (13,- 
255) is to-day twice what it was in the boom year of 
1929, and is sixfold the total of mid-1932. Whereas 
red ink was shown during the greater part of 1933, net 
for the year ended August 31 last exceeded $12,000,000. 
Pioneering in harnessing of diesel power to tractors 
(and other machinery) has been chiefly responsible for 
such extraordinary growth in recent years. 

Nash struck a new note this Fall by introducing “air- 
conditioned” automobiles. Result: October sales were 
87 per cent. and November sales more than 100 per cent. 
above last year. 

To reach new profit heights, evolve something new. 
* 


Thunder accomplishes nothing ; 
sunshine, everything. 


New ideas still good 
for profits 
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Brazil coffee collapse is THE disastrous collapse of 
Brazil’s supposedly impreg- 


warning to U.S. planners = = rable control of coffee 


should act as a stern warn- 
ing to Washington planners. If Brazil, despite its domi- 
nating production and iron-clad control over its coffee 
crop, could not successfully maintain regimentation, how 
can our own planners feel competent to carry out effec- 
tively grandiose control of cotton, wheat, etc., when 
world competition in such staples is constantly becoming 
more formidable? Coffee simply adds one more commod- 
ity which planners have dismally failed to artificially con- 
trol. What Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and like- 
minded bureaucrats need most of all is a course of A B C 
lessons on economic history and particularly on the 
world’s long list of abortive efforts to frustrate the law 
of supply and demand. 


* 
Be servant to all, subservient to none. 
* 


Should U.S. workers favor SHOULD American work- 
. . men favor trends towards 
dictatorships ? 


dictatorship in this coun- 
try? To enable them to 
reach a sound decision, they should be given opportunity 
to learn just what has happened to workers in countries 
where dictatorship rules. Knowledge of the facts would 
cause them to resist uncompromisingly every move made 
by ambitious political overlords to widen their powers, 
their grip on the people. 

The working classes in this country are acknowledged 
all over the world to be better off than the working classes 
in any other land under the sun. The comforts, semi- 
luxuries and luxuries enjoyed by skilled workers here 
are utterly beyond the reach of skilled workers any- 
where else—an automobile, radio, refrigeration, labor- 
saving household appliances, plenty of palatable food, 
comfortable clothing, electric lighting, bathrooms, good 
furniture, to say nothing of opportunity to send their 
offspring to high school and college 

The Transportation Association of America has com- 
piled the following : 


Is there anything in these facts, compiled from Inter- 
national Labor Office data, to impel American workers 
to clamor for more governmental domination? Domina- 
tion of industry, remember, always and inescapably leads 
to domination of workers. 

Do wage earners want this? 

* 
Without unselfishness it isn’t greatness. 
* 
Giving of yourself gets most. 
* 
Middle West isn't $0 very TRAVELING rather wide- 
Ghar ly in the Middle West, I 
pessimistic found sentiment distinctly 
less pessimistic than in the 
financial East. Business is sliding off. Working forces 
have had to be reduced by many industrial companies, 
practically all railroads, financial firms, etc. But the de- 
featist attitude often manifest recently in Wall Street is 
rare among Middle-Western employers. They look for a 
continuance of the recession for several months, but not, 
however, any major depression. It is generally admitted 
that almost everything depends on developments at 
Washington. Happily, the first evidences emanating 
from Congress are distinctly encouraging. 
* 
Doing as you please doesn’t always 
have pleasing consequences. 
* 


TALKS with workers in va- 
rious industrial centers have 
revealed to me the existence of 
criticism of John L. Lewis by 
some of those he has either coerced or cajoled into pay- 
ing tribute to the CIO. Workers want to know what 
is done with the millions of dollars his organization col- 
lects from their pay envelopes. They know that he was 
by far the biggest contributor to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Presidential campaign fund—without asking rank and 
file suppliers of the money whether such use of their 
funds was agreeable to them or not. The feeling appar- 


Will tribute-payers ask 
Lewis for accounting ? 





RESUME OF LABOR’S STATUS UNDER THE “ISMS” 











Communism Fascism Semi-Private Capitalism 
“ Soviet Russia Italy Germany “ Great Britain United States 

Type of Government..........e.sececeeees Dictatorship Dictatorship Dictatorship Democracy Democracy 
Present Government Founded............... 1917 1922 1933 1295 1787 
Governmental Control of Labor............. Stringent Stringent Stringent Neutral Benevolent 
NN, Industrial Industrial Industrial Industrial-Craft Industrial-Craft 
Workers’ Right to: 

General Freedom...........sccccccccccces Denied Denied Denied Granted Granted 

a Restricted Restricted Restricted Unrestricted , 

ic ccckscoenesscens eats Denied Denied Denied Granted Granted 

Bargain Collectively..............sseee0. Ineffectual Ineffectual Ineffectual Granted Granted 

EE Denied Denied ’ Denied Restricted Unrestricted 

Contract Individually. ............cccccces Restricted Restricted Restricted Unrestricted Unrestricted 
NE 5 *18.87c 12.69¢ *24 5c *32.75c 61.6c 
Average Annual Income................... $552 $239 $718 $783 $1,275 
ics icin dhanvawensneneell Allegedly 7-Daily 157-Monthly 7.59-Daily 44-48-Weekly 39.8-Weekly 

* Estimated. 
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ently is spreading that he has arrogated to himself alto- 
gether too much authority, that he has become too dic- 
tatorial, that he runs his vast organization on autocratic 


rather than on democratic lines. 


After all, why should this or any other national labor 
organization be allowed to contribute hundreds of thou- 


income. 


Why shouldn’t labor organizations be com- 
pelled to do likewise? 
The prospect is that the demand from workers for an 


accounting of their union dues will become so insistent 


sands of dollars to a political campaign when business 
corporations are prohibited from contributing one penny? 


Surely, what is sauce for the goose should be sauce 
for the gander. Corporations have to account for their 


that Congress will feel it politic to act. No satisfying ex- 
cuse for not doing so can be proffered. 


7 


The longer you put off tackling a job 
the bigger and harder it looms. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JOHN HOLMES 


FOR the first time since its organi- 
zation 52 years ago, Swift & Com- 
pany, the world’s largest packers, 
has gone outside the Swift family 
for a president. But the man selected, 
John Holmes, has been a member of 
the Swift business family from the 
day he started work as a messenger 
31 years ago, when only 15. 

He early exhibited extraordinary 
ability and versatility. His training has 
embraced such diversified branches 
as production, engineering, research, 
export, meat-cutting, sausage and 
soap departments, purchasing. 

While three Swifts constitute the 
chairman and vice-chairmen of the 
board, another senior executive, in 
addition to President Holmes, has 
been installed, namely S. W. Lund, 
as vice-president. 

Years ago Armour & Company 
went outside the Armour family for 
a helmsman, Wilson & Company is 
still presided over by father and son, 
and until now a Swift has always been 
president of the biggest enterprise of 
them all. 

Suggesting that you can’t keep a 
top-notch man from reaching the top: 
President Holmes (46) is one of the 
youngest men to fill a position of such 
responsibility. 


“HE has an iron jaw and a golden 
smile,” is how one associate describes 


ERNEST EDEN NORRIS 


Ernest Eden Norris, promoted, at 55, 
to the presidency of the Southern 
Railway. His elevation was hailed 
by the road’s 39,000 officers and em- 
ployees, who know that he always ad- 
ministers discipline with a smile. He 
thus concentrates his philosophy in 
one sentence: “The only securities 
worth accumulating in life are 
friends.” 

His rise has been from the very bot- 
tom. 


APPLICATION to the job, hard 
work, study, judgment, long hours, 
proper recreation and sleep. 

That is the success creed of a coun- 
try lad, ex-farm boy, ex-grocery clerk, 
ex-salesman, who has just become 
president of one of America’s very 
large enterprises, Thomas L. Smith, 
of Standard Brands. 

He ardently believes that opportu- 
nities abound to-day as never before 
for men who have conspicuously fitted 
themselves to handle heavy responsi- 
bilities. 

Born in up-State New York, and 
denied a college education, he later 
grasped that the burning of much 
midnight oil was necessary to equip 
him to attain his ambitions. He con- 
centrated on work, study, sleep. Later, 
his curriculum included recreation. 
His hobbies, in addition to business, 
include gardening, fishing, hunting, 





THOMAS L. SMITH 


golfing, collecting arrowheads, coins 
and Currier and Ives prints. On the 
side, he is a bank director, a loan and 
trust company director. 

While earning fifty cents a day asa 
farm hand, he aspired to get into 
business, preferably to sell. While 
serving in a grocery store, he became 
impressed by the regularity and punc- 
tuality of the Fleischmann yeast visit- 
ing salesman, asked questions, and 
jumped at a chance to substitute for 
the salesman when the latter became 
ill. 

That was 43 years ago. The 
Fleischmann Company, along with 
others, was merged into Standard 
Brands. The youthful salesman made 
good in his territory, was brought to 
headquarters, earned advancement 
after advancement, and now tilts the 
presidential helm. 

Constantly on the firing line, he has 
become known in the company as a 
trans-continental commuter—combin- 
ing leg-work with head-work. 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP, famous 
British economist and railway head, 
gave this definition of an egotist to 
a private gathering of business men 
in New York: 

“An egotist is a fellow who insists 
on telling you things about himself 
while you are anxious to tell him 
things about yourself.” 
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interested in arresting criminals 

than in stopping business crimes 
before they are committed. And this 
is just what is being done: arrests 
are incidental only. 

The result is that, to-day business’ 
war on business crime has reached a 
peak of effectiveness which, a few 
years ago, executives would have 
thought unattainable. 

The silk industry is a good exam- 
ple. Hijacking of trucks containing 
thousands of dollars’ worth of silk 
used to be common. Now that crime 
is almost never seen in the headlines. 

A study by the National Federa- 
tion of Textiles showed what was 
wrong. Silk trucks were being painted 
inconspicuously or not at all, dis- 
patched at odd hours, and routed by 
devious roads—all to fool the crim- 
inals. But these measures also fooled 
the police. The gangs knew the 
trucks, followed them, and hijacked 
them with the greatest of ease. 

Now the trucks are painted glaring 
colors, with huge identifying signs on 
their sides. They are dispatched at 
regular hours well known to the po- 
lice. Routing is over trunk highways 


B isereste these days, is far less 
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National Board of. Fire Underwriters 
Foiled! All set to set off their blaze, the arson gangsters who laid these oil-soaked rags 
were caught, their leaders trapped. their gang smashed 


The Business G-Man 
Gets His Man! 


Edwin Laird Cady 


only, and the police of all towns near 
those highways investigate immedi- 
ately if any silk truck is seen off its 
route. 

In addition, shipments of silks and 
rayons are mixed, so the gangs never 
know how much a haul will be worth; 
and truck crews are hired by a single 
agency, which eliminates all chance 
of gangsters being planted for inside 
jobs. Altogether, the cards which 
used to be all in favor of the gangsters 
are now stacked against them, and hi- 
jackings are prevented rather than 
hijackers punished—when _ they’re 
caught. 

Hijacking of ideas, while it may 
not be legally recognized as a crime, 
is another loss which business has or- 
ganized to prevent. The Fashion 
Originators Guild is showing the 
way. 

Conditions in the women’s dress 
and ready-made clothing business had 
been bad. Dress designing as an 
American profession was disappear- 
ing. Originators could not compete 
with pirates. A Massachusetts court 
has admitted that before the forma- 
tion of the Guild, at least 50 per cent. 
of the higher-priced ready-made gar- 


ments were copies pirated from others. 

At last, a score of the leading 
manufacturers decided to organize 
and fight. To the executive heads of 
the highest-class retailers, they ex- 
plained that if design piracy went un- 
checked, designs would become so 
alike as practically to put women in 
styled uniforms, and the feminine de- 
sire to be “different” would kill the 
ready-made business and bring back 
the individual dressmaker. 

Retailers saw the light. More than 
14,000 of them are now observing a 
program under which they buy no 
known copies ; refuse to sell copies if 
any are found in their stocks ; protect 
all purchase orders with a design- 
originality warranty so that copies 
may be returned to their manufac- 
turers; and accept as final the deci- 





Suspecting the torch’s designs, detectives lay 
in wait, took this movie as he entered the 
building to set fire to it, got a conviction 


sions of the Guild’s design-piracy 
committee. The movement now pro- 
tects designs clear down to the $8.75 
wholesale price range, and the manu- 
facturers are so serious about it that 
one of them turned down a $75,000 
order rather than sell to a non-co- 
operating store. In 1936, there were 
more than 32,720 design registrations. 

Retailers constantly report the 
offering of apparent copies. They are 
helped by sixty professional shoppers 
who cover the stores in the principal 
trading centers which have agreed to 
co-operate with the Guild. 

Of course; there is room for differ- 
ence of opinions as to whether a given 
design is actually a copy, or merely 
a similar inspiration. 
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Here the design-piracy committee 
comes in. This is made up of highly- 
skilled retail personnel, with member- 
ship rotated so that no one juror sits 
more often than one day in three 
months. Meetings are held daily. 
Originally-registered designs are dis- 
played, then the suspected copies. 
The jury makes decisions quickly, 
and is so professionally skilled that 
it is seldom wrong. 

This constant search for copies un- 
covers direct physical thievery, too. 
Sometimes a contracting jobber will 
skimp on materials or cut corners 
otherwise, then make a few extra 
dresses or “overcuts” to the original 
pattern and sell them. And quite a 
few garments are stolen from stock 
racks, either to obtain their designs 
or to turn them into cash. But gar- 
ments from all such sources appear in 
retail stocks as “copies,” and trac- 
ing of their sources locates the thieves. 

The National Coat and Suit Re- 
covery Board is also making things 
harder for garment thieves. This or- 
ganization requires that all garments 
made by its members bear silk labels 
which are numbered serially. It also 
has professional shoppers looking 
through the stores, reporting selling 
prices and checking up on garments 
which do not bear its label. When 
sales of stolen goods are suspected by 
the police, these labels and their serial 
numbers can be traced from their 
manufacturers on. 

The Millinery Stabilization Com- 
mission has stopped much thieveryin 
its industry. It requires manufactur- 
ing milliners to submit records of 
their costs, and signs agreements 
through which the makers of hat 
blocks and other tools agree not to 





A rogue’s gallery of professional bankruptcy racketeers is maintained by co-operating 
credit men. National and local police use it effectively 


make duplicates except for the mil- 
liners placing the original orders. 
And in enforcement the Commission 
works hand in hand with the labor 
unions. 

A milliner who has stolen frames, 
shapes or other parts and hopes to 
get away with it must first be pre- 
pared with a fictitious cost record of 
their production, good enough to fool 
the experts of the Commission. Then 
he must get a block or tool maker to 
risk his professional life by lying 
about the production and sale of his 
tools. And finally, if suspicion is 
strong enough for a more thorough 
check-up, there is the insuperable 
obstacle of the lack of union records 
as to what labor has been employed 





Credit Bureau of Greater New York 


Nationwide exchange of credit information is speeded by teletype and telautograph. Credit 
men do much to prevent temptation, thus to prevent crime 


in the thief’s shop or those of his con- 
tractors. 

All of this is too much for the 
gangs. And as the authority of the 
Commission increases, the crime of 
stealing partly finished millinery is 
being prevented. 

Criminals almost always try to get 
quick cash by disposing of loot at 
lower than market prices. When a 
stylish garment which cost $8 to make 
is on sale for $3, something is apt to 
be wrong. 

Such sales often lead to the detec- 
tion of fake-bankruptcy rings by the 
Fraud Prevention Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

This organization, in addition to 
its preventive work, strikes directly 
at the criminals. In twelve years it 
has caused the conviction of more 
than 1,600 criminals and recovered 
more than $1,875,000 worth of stolen 
goods for owners. It maintains a 
highly specialized rogues’ gallery 
which is consulted by both local and 
national police. 

Sut even so, the preventive work 
is the more valuable. Known bank- 
ruptcy gangsters are followed, and lo- 
cal credit men are warned not to ex- 
tend credit to stores which the gangs 
open. 

Often a credit gangster will work 
through stooges, keeping himself so 
carefully in the background that no 
matter how many of his dupes go to 
jail no finger of the law can be laid 
on him. Then the Fraud Prevention 
Department sets patiently to work, 
learns the gangster’s every quirk and 
trick until it can detect his presence 
by his methods, and spends years of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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tells you to come in and see him 
early next morning, he means 
nine o'clock, maybe eight-thirty. 

When a New York man in a simi- 
lar job extends an identical invitation, 
he expects to see you at ten-thirty or 
eleven. 

In Omaha or Cheyenne or Dallas, 
you had better be there close to eight 
o'clock. 


Wesiss a Cleveland business man 


And not more than five years ago, 
I even kept a seven-thirty appoint- 
ment with the head of a successful 
business in Janesville, Wisconsin; he 
was already deep in his morning’s 
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SEATTLE business men keep their eyes glued on expansion and great plans 


DENVER is the happy hunting ground of the warm-hearted home-town booster 


mail when I arrived rubbing sleep 
from my eyes. 

With my home office at Chicago, 
for several months of each of the past 
twenty years I have wandered back 
and forth across the North American 
continent, making contacts with the 
heads of businesses or their first lieu- 
tenants. 

And starting hours are typical of a 
thousand and one differences I have 
found in local working habits, work- 
ing attitudes, working tensions, and 
business customs during my journeys 
through this wide geography we call 
the United States of America. 


AS ONE BUSINES 


When you read this, you'll probably see 
why the author agreed to write it only on 
condition that his name should not be dis- 
closed; after all, he still has to transact 
business in the towns he talks about! 

But he’s a shrewd observer of human 


But let me first disclaim any inten- 
tional researches into the subject of 
how business men differ in different 
regions, or any comprehensive in- 
vestigation. Ere any chambers of 


commerce and luncheon clubs and in- 
dividuals can rise in outrage to prove 


that I am drawing inaccurate conclu- 
sions from inadequate data, I hasten 
to admit that very possibly the folks 
I mention are distinctly not typical. 
But I do know them, in the towns 
mentioned. Yes, I cheerfully admit 
this is not a sociologist’s scientific 
survey. It is, frankly, one man’s cas- 
ual observations in twenty years of 
business travel. 

Fact number one is that New York 
sets the styles in working habits and 
attitudes as surely as it sets them in 
ready-to-wear. But business styles 
travel more slowly. For instance, 
when first I descended on the Loop 
in 1913, most bank presidents were 
right out in the open where they 
could be seen and talked with—not 
that they talked very long unless you 
had something of interest to them. 
Only John J. Mitchell of the Illinois 





NEW ORLEANS does business 
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MAN TO ANOTHER. 


nature. And in his twenty years of travel, 


he has acquired a pungent knowledge of 
how they do business in Peoria and Portland, 


the difference between the company president 
of Atlanta and Los Angeles. (Photographs: 
Fairchild; McCoy from Fairchild; Pacific.) 


Trust and Savings Bank and Byron 
L. Smith of The Northern Trust 
Company had their offices on upper 
floors behind secretaries. A sizable 
slice of public opinion held that these 
two men held themselves too remote, 
“acted like New York bank presi- 
dents.” Yet by the mid-1920’s, every 
local top-rank banker was similarly 
insulated, and the habit has spread to 
points as remote from Wall Street as 
Los Angeles and Dallas. 

In much the same fashion have 
working hours followed the Manhat- 
tan model. Back in those days, we 
Middle-Western business men used 
to unload off the Century and the 
Broadway Limited at 9:50 A. M. 
feeling frustrated by the late hour. 
We were used to being at our desks 
at half-past eight, and we somehow 
knew this was late enough for any 
self-respecting man to start work. 
Partly due to the New York influ- 
ence, partly to NRA code hours, 
Chicago standards eventually became 
9 to 5—but you would be surprised 
to know how many telephone calls 
from other business men pile up on 


hout the tension of North and East 


CLEVELAND: “Come in and see me early” means nine o'clock, maybe eight-thirty 


my desk by that hour of an ordinary 
working day. 

As for the other Middle-Western 
cities east of the Mississippi, they are 
in essentials as alike as so many peas. 
What is said of Chicago business men 
applies as well to Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis and Milwaukee and Pe- 
oria, with this reservation: That the 
smaller the city the less effort it re- 
quires to reach the office from out-ly- 
ing residence districts; consequently 
office hours tend to be longer in the 
smaller towns. But the workaday 
spirit, the earnestness of purpose 
which Eastern friends tell me char- 


BANGOR executives give you a cool reception. 





acterizes us, the tendency to mind our 
own businesses and let the stock mar- 
ket find its own playmates, is about 
the same all the way through the ter- 
ritory that the newspapers love to 
term Our Great Inland Empire. 

A fact rather commonly recognized 
about the general population is that 
its cordiality of manner increases as 
you go southward and westward. To 
an even greater degree this is true of 
the men who run businesses. In gen- 
eral, the coldest reception that a cross- 
country traveler receives is from the 
treasurer of any New England tex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Later, they'll make warm friends 





HE golden age of opportunity is not dead. Vast 

money-making fields have not yet been touched— 

fields that are wide open to conquest by to-day’s 
pioneers of industry, by the alert men who are deter- 
mined to forge ahead, and who know an opportunity 
when they see one. 

Consider these: 


1 For several years one of the most popular drinks in 

the vicinity of a large Middle-Western city has been 
a special kind of malted milk which sells for five cents. 
It is actually thicker than the ordinary ice-cream malted 
milk which sells for fifteen or twenty cents. The manu- 
facturers and retailers of this “nickel malted,” as it is 
called, are cleaning up a fortune. Only a short time ago 
it was introduced into New York City by the Woolworth 
five-and-ten-cent stores, and the response has been ter- 
rific. The machine required to manufacture this type of 
malted milk costs approximately $1,200. In Minne- 
apolis, some of the ice-cream and drug stores that own 
these machines sell the product in cans, on the side, to 
ice cream stores which do not have their own equipment. 


During the last ten years fortunes have been made in 
2 the chain-rental-library industry, and they are still 
being made. It was believed that every good location 
for a rental library had been snapped up until a survey, 
just completed, revealed that there are no rental 
libraries at all in a majority of cities and towns in a 
number of important western states, and that the natives 
have never even heard of them. These states include 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon, and large sections of Washington, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Ari- 
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Ewing Galloway 


ou Can Still Make Your Million! 


Harold $. Kahm 


zona, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. The towns in these 
states that are not covered have populations up to 15,000 
and more; there are at least 2,000 good locations in 
them. The chain library operates on the following prin- 
ciple: A library, consisting of anywhere from 75 to 
150 books, is placed in a drug store or other location on 
a percentage basis; the merchant usually receives about 
25 per cent. of the receipts in exchange for space, lights, 
and handling of the rentals. When books cease to rent, 
they are moved to another location. Gross returns range 
from $3.50 to $75 per month per library. 


3 Here and there throughout the United States there 
are men who, in a quiet, small way, are making 
fortunes with an idea indirectly generated by Federal 
slum-clearance projects. In most parts of the country 
construction costs are high—so high that it is impossible 
to rent a new house for as low a price as an old one. 
Someone got the idea that the Government, instead of 
tearing down old houses and erecting new ones in their 
place, ought to modernize the old ones at a fraction of 
the cost. 

The Government didn’t do it. But this individual 
decided to do it himself. Untold thousands of old, 
dilapidated houses are so shabby and neglected that their 
owners have been letting them go for taxes. - Yet a huge 
proportion of these houses are actually in fundamentally 
good condition. 

It was this man’s idea to buy up such property for 
little or nothing and recondition it, chiefly with paint. 
No matter how old and shabby a house may be, a coat 
of bright paint transforms it ‘miraculously; a broken, 
shabby fence repaired and painted is as good as new; a 
miserable patch of weeds, cleared off and sodded, turns 











into a neat, attractive lawn; a few gallons of hot water 
and soap can transform the filthiest pig-sty into a spot- 
lessly clean and attractive place; inexpensive, pleasant 
wallpaper can turn an eyesore of an inside wall into a 
soothing sight for any home lover; a few gallons of 
paint, or varnish can turn shabby floors into sparkling 
ones; a broken window pane, replaced, makes a new 
window. And the total cost of this complete recondi- 
tioning, including the installation of a heating plant 
where necessary, rarely exceeds a fraction of the cost of 
demolishing the old building and erecting a completely 
new one in its place. 

It remains for someone to buy up all of the houses in 
an entire slum area, give them a complete cleaning, 
painting and reconditioning, plant beautiful lawns with 
shrubbery and trees, give the new community a name, 
and advertise houses for sale or rent. The opportunities 
in this field are nearly endless. 


The transportation of people and merchandise from 

one place to another has proved extremely profitable 
as an industry. But there is another phase of trans- 
portation that is still wide open to exploitation: The 
transportation of ideas. An alert business man has but 
to spend a few days in any large city and he will dis- 
cover new ideas that are being exploited with tre- 
mendous success—ideas that can be transported to other 
cities and put to work. The nickel malted milk, men- 
tioned before, is one example. 

Here is another: In the city of New York, certain 
candy manufacturers and practically all candy retailers 
have found it extremely profitable to offer the public 
individual pieces of candy at one cent and two cents 
each. Leading in popularity are chocolate-covered cher- 
ties that retail at two cents, representing a better-than- 
50-per-cent. mark-up. Large in size, wrapped in silver 
paper in various bright colors, these candies are dis- 
played in open trays on the tops of counters and the 
customer helps himself. There is nothing new about 
penny chocolates ; school children throughout the country 
are familiar with them. The novelty of the idea is the 
appeal to adults, and the method of display. 


Millions of sports enthusiasts in the United States 

have been unable to sample the delights of iceboat- 
ing and sailboating because of financial considerations. 
The operation of sailing ships as pleasure boats for short 
cruises would tremendously intrigue the public, and pro- 
viding fleets of small sailboats for rental on an hourly 
or daily basis, in the manner of canoes or rowboats, 
would put sailing within the reach of the masses. Sail- 
ing instructions could also be offered. In the Winter, 
iceboats could be substituted for sailboats. Here and 
there, in a few isolated spots, it is now possible to rent 
catboats, but neither instructors nor navigators are avail- 
able to those who are not themselves qualified to operate 
them ; the entire field is unexploited. 


The automobile-rental business has established itself 

solidly on a nationwide basis; the field is now open 
for the rental of motorcycles. A fleet of motorcycles, 
each with a driver and enough room for a passenger, 
could take young America by storm by offering rides for 
a quarter. There isn’t a small boy—nor, possibly, a big 
one either—who wouldn’t be willing to pay that sum for 


the thrill and novelty of a fast, five-mile ride along a 
boulevard or highway. The margin of profit would be 
small per ride, but the volume would be tremendous. 
In the case of outright rentals of the machines, the same 
precautions would be employed as in the case of auto- 
mobile rentals. 


Americans by the hundreds of thousands are taking 

to the road each Summer in trailers. One of the 
big problems the average tourist family faces is that of 
washing clothes: Wash day is bad enough at home, but 
in a trailer camp it is something worse. The problem 
could largely be solved by a chain of coin-controlled 
electric washing machines placed in trailer camps along 
every principal highway. 

Coin-controlled washing machines are now in use in 
the basements of many apartment buildings, to be used 
by tenants who do not possess electric machines of their 
own. The usual price is ten cents for fifteen minutes, 
and twenty-five cents for a full hour. The owner of the 
machines pays the owner of the location a percentage 
of the receipts to cover the cost of electricity, but or- 
dinarily no other fee, because the availability of the wash- 
ing machine is an asset to the premises, and therefore 
well worth the space it occupies. These same machines, 
operated in trailer and tourist camps, could wash the 
clothes of a million campers every Summer. 


Never has there been such nationwide interest in 

photography as there is to-day. As is only natural 
when several million people are interested in a certain 
sport or hobby, a considerable percentage seek to excel— 
in this case, to take superior pictures. But schools for 
amateur photographers, conducted by experts, are prac- 
tically nonexistent, although the need and opportunity 
are obvious. There must be at least half-a-million people 


. in this country interested enough in amateur photography 


to be willing to take a first-rate course of instruction 
in the art. 


Another lies open in the realm of sport, particu- 

larly that of fishing. Fishing is a science and an 
art, and there are legions of fishing devotees who would 
be delighted to attend schools to improve their knowledge 
at the hands of expert anglers. There may even be ex- 
tensive opportunities for complete schools of sport, where 
every popular sport—swimming, tennis, handball, etc.,— 
would be taught. A fortune may be awaiting the men 
who will conduct them and who will employ famous 
athletes—ex-captains of football teams of prominent 
universities, and so on—to teach classes of grade and 
high-school boys the finer points of technique; the 
glamour of the big names alone would keep young hero 
worshippers coming in droves. A string of such schools, 
flung across the nation, might mean millions to its pro- 
moters. 


1 With millions of married women now employed, 

a new money-making opportunity arises—that of 
supplying ready-cooked dinners, complete from soup to 
dessert, to the employed woman’s kitchen. That the de- 
mand for this service exists is evidenced by the fact 
that thousands of American restaurants during the last 
ten years have found it necessary to stock up on paper 
bags and containers for orders “to take out.” Certain 
specialized restaurants, such as chop suey establishments, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Take the Mystery 
Out of Business! 


George M. Verity, 


Chairman of the Board, 
American Rolling Mill Company 


That is the first rule which busi- 

ness men must follow in reclaim- 

ing the confidence and goodwill of 
the American people. 

It is the first step toward dispell- 
ing the miasma of distrust, misunder- 
standing, suspicion and disaffection 
which has grown up in the popular 
mind. 

And the one point where misun- 
derstanding is most likely to be harm- 
ful is in the plant—a misunderstand- 
ing between men and management. 

The outsider gets his impression 
of a particular business from the men 
who work in that business. Unless 
the employee is kept informed about 
the activities of his company, many 
doubts are likely to arise in his mind. 
He becomes restive and apprehensive. 
He is flying blind. He is afraid that 
management is sitting behind closed 
doors with a joker in its hand, ready 
to play it against him at the first op- 
portune time. 


To the mystery out of business! 


Reticence Breeds Rumor 


Fear, through lack of information, 
is a major contributing factor to “chip 
carrying” on the part of the em- 
ployee. He doesn’t know what the 
company is doing and he instinctive- 
ly allies himself with his associates 
as a protection against whatever, real 
or imaginary, may develop. 

Stubborn reticence can easily be 
the mother of malicious rumor. Bad 
rumors, however groundless, spread 
quickly among: employees. And they 
in turn retail these rumors to others 
in the industrial community with the 
result that business gets a black eye. 

I say—tell your working associates 
and tell them why. Tell them how 
business is progressing ; why it is not 
progressing, if it is not ; and point out 
how they can help. Encourage ques- 
tions. And in answering, give them 
the truth. If they can get the truth 
from their own management they are 
not going to go shopping around 
among the bazaars of the false 
prophets. 
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A common misconception is that 
men and management are unrelated, 
opposing forces, working independ- 
ently toward divergent goals. But 
how many employees realize what 
stake they have in the business of 
this country? How many know that 
three-quarters of the national business 
income goes to labor? How many, if 





If business expects to get anywhere 
in its drive to regain public con- 
fidence, says George M. Verity, it 
must first of all stop mystifying 
people. It must encourage questions 
—tell how and why—and in answer- 
ing tell the truth. And the place 
where the individual company should 
begin is in its plant and community. 

Across the page you'll see what 
citizens in Armco communities think 
of the company—and why its chair- 
man can speak with authority. 











they were shown this in black and 
white, would say, “Business is all 
bad. Let’s do away with business. 
Let’s give up our source of income 
and starve’’? 

No. It is hardly conceivable that 
the employee would want to abolish 
his own payroll. If he understood 
fully his interest, his dependence on 
the welfare of business and industry, 
it is more than likely that he would 
want to help. 

But if we, as employers, expect to 
cultivate a sound viewpoint in the 
employee’s mind, and through him in 
the public mind, we must patiently 
and systematically discuss our prob- 
lems with him. That is the only way 
to win his understanding and willing 
co-operation. 

How shall we proceed? 

Virtually every business, and in- 
dustry, has had experience in the edu- 
cation of its employees in accident 
prevention and first-aid work. They 





have conducted scientifically organ- 
ized classes. They have taught the 
principles of safety, and in every in- 
stance this education has yielded 
beneficial results. 

Most industries also have had ex- 
perience in foreman training, through 
class instruction. Here too the results 
have been eminently successful in 
every way. 

Why not, then, inaugurate simple 
courses in the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics as they affect the working 
man in his job? Why not explain 
to him, in plain terms that he can 
understand, what makes the wheels of 
industry go round—and why? Why 
not make him a partner in the busi- 
ness in the truest sense of the word, 
so that when he reports for duty at 
the beginning of a turn he knows why 
he is there, and what he is working 
for? 

Business managers are the only 
ones who can enlighten their men on 
the conduct of their own business. 
They are the only ones who can take 
the mystery out of his daily job. They 
are the only ones who can make him 
feel that he is not a detached individ- 
ual, working without purpose, but an 
integral factor in the business and 
industry of our nation. 

Nor should the effort to establish 
closer understanding between man- 
agement and men stop at the factory 
gates. 

It must extend into the community 
in which the workman lives. For the 
community, too, has a vital interest 
in the welfare of business. 


Good Living Means Good Work 


- To hold the confidence and affec- 
tion of their employees, corporations 
and their managements must stand 
for those things in the community 
which make for better homes, better 
educational facilities, and all that goes 
to make up a healthful and happy 
community life. After all, national in- 
dustrial stability, or instability, sim- 
ply reflects the sum of the average 
conditions that exist in individual 
communities, just as the communi- 
ties are the sum total of the individ- 
uals living in them. Conditions which 
cause human unrest and unhappiness 
must be remedied by each community 
for itself, and it is up to industry to 
support every constructive agency in 
the community to help’ make it as 
strong an influence for good as pos- 
sible. 

One of the most important oppor- 
tunities and obligations confronting 
industry to-day is that of assisting in 
the provision of adequate housing. 
Good living conditions in both the 
community and the home are essen- 
tial to the highest individual efficiency 
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—to that happiness which every in- 
dividual wants and cannot obtain 
without them. Better housing makes 
better workmen. Home ownership, 
with its accompanying responsibili- 
ties, is one of the most effective means 
at our disposal for combating insidi- 
ous agitation, aimed at wrecking the 
fundamental principles on which our 
nation is established. 

In making these suggestions for 
the general good of the worker, I am 
by no means suggesting anything 
paternalistic on the part of industry. 
Such a policy is absolutely ineffective, 
as it creates resentment instead of 
mutual interest and co-operation. 
Nor do I advocate the construction 
and ownership of employees’ homes 
by the corporation for which they 
work. 

I do say, however, that industries 


which know the social and economic 
value of home ownership should give 
aid and financial support to those pri- 
vately-owned organizations whose 
purpose it is to undertake com- 
munity surveys, the construction and 
financing of home-building operations 
where needed, and the dissemination 
of information that will be helpful in 
enlightening all those who can assist 
in any part of the program. 


Scrap Your Encyclopedias 


I submit that the proper applica- 
tion of the things I have discussed is 
just as important to business as pro- 
duction, sales, or any other element. 
The free discussion by business of its 
affairs with the employee and the 
public in terms which they don’t have 
to go to the encyclopedia to under- 
stand, constitutes one of the most 


valuable investments’ that can be 
made. 

Those who indiscriminately con- 
demn business as a whole are at the 
peak of their effectiveness in this 
country to-day. Business should not 
worry itself about the individual per- 
son who so unjustly assaults business. 
But it should concern itself with this 
fact: That if the institution of busi- 
ness were not grossly misunderstood, 
those who defame business, heedless 
of any justification, would find small 
demand for their services. 

So the place to launch a campaign 
of understanding is with the people 
who, in a democracy such as ours, 
are the sovereigns of final appeal. 
And the place to begin that cam- 
paign is in your own backyard—the 
plant, and the community which it 
helps to support. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL PRACTICES WHAT ITS CHAIRMAN PREACHES 





Building local goodwill pays, as Armco Appreciation Day by Butler, Pa., proved 





Mr. and Mrs. Verity watch events on Middletown’s Verity Day— 





Open house in the new laboratory takes mystery from research 





—When the Ohio town held a holiday to honor Armco and its founder 
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What's New 
In Business 


$5,000,000 for Worker Health 


That industry currently spends 
$5.11 per worker per year for medical 
expenses as against 88 cents in 1915 
was revealed in Forses for Novem- 
ber 1 (page 38). 

That some companies spend far 
more than this is now revealed by a 
General Motors report on what it has 
been doing in 1937 to protect the 
health of 210,000 factory workers in 
the U. S. and Canada. By the end of 
the year, the company’s total will ex- 
ceed $5,000,000, an average of $23.81 
per employee. 

Since the General Motors figure 
includes hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent on air-conditioning and 
forced-ventilation systems to control 
dust and fumes in shops and foun- 
dries, the averages are not strictly 
comparable. But this in itself is sig- 
nificant. For it means that the indus- 
trial doctor, as Dr. C. D. Selby, G. M. 
medical director, points out, “now 
finds his job chiefly concerned with 
the broader field of prevention—the 
prevention of accidents and the pre- 
vention of occupational diseases” 
rather than with the mere treatment 
of accidents and diseases after they 
strike. 

a. 

Meanwhile, another industrial con- 
tribution to medicine has just been 
announced. 

Earlier this year, Fred Snite, Jr., 
made the front pages when he trav- 
eled from China to his father’s Win- 
ter home in Florida in an “iron 
lung.” By alternately putting air 
pressure on his chest and relieving it, 
the iron lung took the place of the 
abdominal muscles which, made use- 
less by infantile paralysis, prevented 
him from breathing. But the iron 
lung is costly; it covers the entire 
body of the user; and it weighs sev- 
eral hundred pounds. 

Now a “rubber lung,” recently 
perfected in the laboratories of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, has 
gone to his rescue. Built principally 
of rubber and aluminum, it weighs 
only fifteen pounds; it covers only a 
portion of the user’s body; and it 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








HOPES UP 


First completely air-conditioned Congress assembles under 
benign influence of conditioned air, under sinister influence of 
precipitate business drop, under strong influence of nation- 
wide appeal to “Help business!” Congressional reception of 
proposals to modify capital-gains tax, relax undistributed- 
profits tax, stirs hope that “something” will be done (p. 22), 
though observers warn that mills of gods and Congressmen 
grind slowly, and Administration leaders remain unenthused. 





FEARS EASE 


Nevertheless, fears of new anti-business laws are eased, hopes 
of pro-business laws are bolstered, by Administration’s dra- 
matic about-face in turning from government action to private 
initiative as slump-halting measure. Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau’s call for less spending and balanced budget 
sounds to business men as if he meant business. Stimulus 
to building once more comes to fore, bringing with it most 
significant of all portents: Olive branch to public-utility in- 
dustry, apparently conditioned on acceptance of prudent- 
investment basis for rates, to free the industry from uncer- 
tainties which hold back billions in construction projects. 





BUT—DOWN! 


Despite Washington encouragement, business continues to drop 
at a speed which shatters all records. Steel operations plum- 
met to 31 per cent. of capacity, 63.1 per cent. below rate of 
three months ago. No substantial upswing looked for before 
year-end at soonest as railroad orders dry up, other steel users 
continue to live off their inventories, automobile makers find 
1938 models selling slowly and privately confide that 1938 
outlook isn’t rosy. Nearly all other business figures establish 
downward trend, seasonal factors considered: Carloadings ; 
electric-power production, bank debits, stocks, building, cotton 
consumption, coal production, prices, retail sales. 





SHIPS UP 


Topped off by launching of world’s largest welded ship in 
Chester, Pa.- -23,898-ton tanker J. W. Van Dyke—wu. S. ship- 
ping meets up with most exciting fortnight in a generation. 
U. S. Maritime Commission makes public exhaustive and his- 
torically blunt report on U. S. merchant marine, emphasizing 
its importance, revealing its decrepit state, and proposing def- 
inite program for tremendous replacements, higher subsidies 
and better management as the only alternative to the direct 
government control of shipping which other large maritime 
nations have féund necessary. Meanwhile, U. S. and Great 
Britain agree to negotiate reciprocal trade pact, bringing pros- 
pect of more goods to be carried across the Atlantic and need 
for more U. S. ships to transport them—thus adding impetus 
to drive for basic, permanent U. S. shipping policy. 





SIT-DOWNS 





Inter-union strife and layoffs from business slump shove labor 
troubles once more to front page. Portland, Ore., stews in 
jurisdictional tie-up as CIO-A.F.of L. peace conferees in 
Washington prepare to resume hopeful negotiations after a 
recess. Goodyear and Fisher Body suffer sit-down strikes, 
latter unauthorized and squelched by union leaders. A. F. of L.’s 
Green blasts CIO-endorsed Federal wages-and-hours bill. 





costs one-tenth as much as the iron - sales. 








So the company arranged for 


lung. a nationwide color survey during 
which hundreds of key women were 
New Jobs for Surveys cross-questioned by trained  inter- 


With business men now more 
sure than ever that plans and policies 
must be based on facts, fact-finding 
surveys are continually being assigned 
new jobs. 

Here is additional evidence of the 
trend : 

1. North Star Woolen Mill Com- 
pany recently decided that it could 
save a gerat deal of money and 
trouble by anticipating changes in 
consumer tastes for blanket colors in- 
stead of waiting until the changes 
made themselves known by falling 


viewers. After seven working days, 
the interviewers turned in their re- 
ports, the data was tabulated—and 
North Star had pre-knowledge that 
certain shades of blue blankets would 
be most in’ demand this Fall; that 
specific shades of other colors—green, 
rose, gold, orchid, pink—also would 
be fast sellers; but that other shades 
and other colors would probably fall 
flat. 

2. National Fire Group of Hart- 
ford (insurance), convinced that an 
interchange of information between 
its agents would help them to run 














their businesses more effectively and 
profitably, sent them a long and de- 
tailed questionnaire which drew 2,958 
answers. Returns were analyzed. 
broken down by _ regions, and 
weighted according to the success of 
agencies as measured by sales. Now, 
agents have just received a booklet 
containing the findings of the survey 
which reveals a cross-section of 
agency opinion on what types of ad- 
vertising get best results, what forms 
of competition are most serious, what 
kinds of insurance offer the best sales 
prospects, and what information on 
agency management and underwrit- 
ing is of most help to them. 

3. With manufacturers and retail- 
ers now arguing as to which group 
should bear the responsibility for in- 
formative labeling of merchandise, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has decided that there is need 
of more information on the extent of 
consumer demand for clearer, better 
labels. Consequently, late in Novem- 
ber NRDGA sent a questionnaire to 
its members whose answers, the or- 
ganization expects, will reveal how 
fast shoppers’ clamor for informative 
labels is increasing, to what extent 





THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Speak of the men who build auto- 
mobiles, and most people will pic- 
ture workmen on an assembly line. 

But without men like Charles 
Hammond, assembly lines could 
not operate. He is one of the 
thousands upon thousands of crafts- 
men—toolmakers, die sinkers, elec- 
tricians, millwrights, machine re- 
pairmen, hammer men and other 
highly skilled workers—who supply 
materials to assembly lines and 
keep them moving. 

Die sinking is a_ specialized 
branch of die making. Hammond 
and the sixty-odd co-workers in 
his department, having mastered 
their precise trade only after years 
of experience, command hourly 
wages which are among the highest 
of any trade. Dies are usually 
made in two pieces—one to be 
mounted on the anvil, the other 
fastened to the hammer. A few 
strokes of the hammer produce 
such parts as crankshafts, connect- 
ing rods, steering knuckles, and 
gear blanks. After forging they 
are trimmed and machined to size. 

Charles Hammond works in De- 
troit, owns his own home, drives a 
late-model car and, like most skilled 
mechanics, likes to keep his home 
and garden in A-1 shape. Long 
week-ends give him a chance to go 
on fishing trips. He’s an ardent 
baseball fan; a disappointment was 
the Detroit Tigers’ failure to win 
the pennant this year. 











stores are giving them what they 
want, and what facts the customer 
wants to find on the label. 


“World's Safest Truck Driver” 


“T always did what my mother told 
me” is the success formula of “The 
World’s Safest Truck Driver.” 

Crowned at the Louisville conven- 
tion of American Trucking Associa- 
tions late in November, Allen B. Hill, 
grey-haired, 55-year-old Texan from 
Corpus Christi, has driven 1,400,000 
miles in thirty years without an ac- 
cident or an arrest. 

“T credit my record to just using 
good judgment and to doing what 
my mother taught me by living up to 
the Golden Rule,’ explained the 
Crocker Transfer & Storage Com- 
pany driver as he received a gold 
watch from ATA officials. “I always 
did what my mother told me, and I 
always tried to treat the other driver 
as I would like to be treated myself. 

“T make driving a give and take 
proposition—give all the road you 
can and take all they'll give you. But 
I’ve had to take to the ditch many a 
time to keep from getting hit.” 


Cotton Faces a Fight 


Impelled by opportunities created 
by a record cotton crop, and now 
goaded by the recent loss of a not- 
to-be-ignored market, the cotton-tex- 
tile industry currently is making the 
fight of its life to develop new uses 
for its products. 

Late in November the news came 
through to cotton-textile producers 
that 42 members of the Salt Produc- 
ers’ Association have decided to ship 
salt to the manufacturing trade in 
paper bags instead of the cotton and 
burlap bags which they have used for 
years. Though the news was still 
bad enough, cotton-goods makers 
breathed a bit easier when they 
learned that cotton will still be used 
for the retail trade and for shipping 
salt to country wholesalers, where 
farmers find many uses for second- 
hand bags. 

Meanwhile, however, the bumper 
crop’s accompanying low prices had 
already given impetus to-a search for 
new markets and recapture of old 
ones. Under the guidance of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, the fight is be- 
ing pressed on these fronts: 

BALE COVERING. Strangely, bales 
of cotton are covered with jute bur- 
lap, although the use of cotton bag- 
ging would create a new market for 
100,000 bales of cotton a year. Cot- 
ton bagging is light and has re-use 
value, but it costs too much. And 
though current cotton prices put it 








“The World’s Safest Truck Driver” says that 
safe driving is a give and take proposition 


within striking distance of jute bur- 
lap, another obstacle still must be re- 
moved. Jute-covered bales are al- 
lowed a tare of twelve pounds in cal- 
culating poundage per bale, whereas 
cotton bagging weighs 4% pounds; 
consequently, farmers using the latter 
may get paid for 7% pounds less of 
cotton than they actually deliver. 
Nevertheless, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is sponsoring the ex- 
perimental cotton covering of 17,000 
bales this year. ' 

Bacs. Farm products and supplies 
use 500,000,000 pounds of jute a year 
for coverings. Cotton’s present low 
price and the industry’s promotional 
efforts may give it a chance to crack 
this market in a big way. Progress 
has already been made in promoting 
the use of cotton bags in shipping 
raw sugar from Cuba to the United 
States. 

Roaps. Cotton-fabric membranes 
imbedded in standard bituminous- 
surfaced roads make them wear long- 
er. Last year, the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads sponsored a program 
under which 500 miles of “cotton” 
roads were laid down in 22 states. 
Lower prices should extend this use. 

OTHERS. Other markets where cot- 
ton textiles are fighting for new out- 
lets include the building of airport 
runways; the reinforcing of bitumi- 
nous linings for malaria-control, soil- 
erosion and irrigation ditches; the 
curing of green concrete pavements ; 
and the application of cotton duck to 
the outside walls and roof surfaces 
of frame houses as a reinforcement. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Peering Through 
the Tax Fog 


AX revision will be a three-ring 
Ter in Congress next year, but 

there is no basis whatever for ex- 
pecting that the net result will be a 
lighter tax burden on industry. 

Indeed, the prospect is that when 
the smoke is cleared, business taxes 
will be as heavy generally as at pres- 
ent, in some cases even a bit higher. 

The onerous provisions of the tax 
on undistributed profits almost cer- 
tainly will be repealed. Other burden- 
some sections of the 1936 Act will be 
modified. But the Administration, 
through its leaders in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is op- 
erating on the basis that for every dol- 
lar of taxation lost in these modifica- 
tions, a new dollar’s worth of taxes 
must be imposed elsewhere. 

The understanding is that when all 
the inequities cf the 1936 Act have 
been eliminated, it will be necessary 
to boost the normal corporation in- 
come taxes 1 per cent. in every 
bracket to make up for the losses en- 
countered in correcting the surplus 
profits schedules. 

Normal corporate income-tax rates 
now range from 7 per cent. to 15 
per cent., depending upon the income 
bracket. The new schedule, it is ex- 
pected, will start at 8 per cent. De- 
tails of this revision have not been 
worked out, but the principle appears 
to have been accepted by the majority 
leaders in the House and Senate. 


Do You Know This? 





There are 38 consumer co-opera- 
tive associations with 4,000 members 
in Chicago; two-thirds of them have 
been formed since 1935. Sales in 
1936 totaled about half-a-million dol- 
lars. 

* 

Over three million low-cost dwell- 
ings were constructed in England and 
Wales between the end of the World 
War and March 1937. (Monthly 
Labor Review ) 

* 

Of the 91,644 manufacturing cor- 
porations in the U. S., but 37,949, or 
41.4 per cent. reported net income 


for 1935. The remaining 53,695, or 
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As a result, the present stampede 
to revise burdensome taxes as a stim- 
ulant to business and investment con- 
fidence will terminate in a bill impos- 
ing higher taxes on normal corporate 


incomes. Profitwise, the outlook is 
unchanged. 

Repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax will be retroactive on earnings 
for the calendar year 1937. 

Managers who wish to begin build- 
ing up surpluses instead of distribut- 
ing all current earnings hardly would 
be justified in awaiting the tax bill 
before making final decisions, for in 
dollars and cents the tax result will 
be about the same in either case. 


Disastrous Insanities Out? 


As presently conceived, the princi- 
pal relief measures in the modification 
of the profits distribution taxes will 
accrue to enterprises enjoying assured 
net incomes of $5,000 or less. All 
profits in this bracket probably will 
be exempted in the new distribution 
levies. Profits ranging from $5,000 
to $50,000 will pay a distribution tax 
on a rising scale of percentage, which 
will vary with the proportion of the 
profits undistributed. 

Incomes above $50,000 will pay 
about the prevailing rates on their 
undistributed profits, but cushions 
will be put into the bill to protect 
capital structures, make reasonable 
allowances for earnings carried to 
surplus, and make some adequate 
provision for earnings diverted to 
debt retirement through limited sink- 
ing funds. 

In a word, the essential principle of 
taxes on undistributed profits is to be 
retained if the Administration has its 
way with Congress; but amendments 
will be accepted to correct the more 
disastrous insanities of the prevailing 
schedules. 


58.6 per cent., had no net income. 
Net profits after taxes for those with 
profits approximated $2,115,000,000 
while deficits totaled $666,000,000. 
(U. S. Treasury) 

> 


A giant electric-light bulb, 14 feet 
high, will be placed on top of the 
$100,000 Edison Memorial tower at 
Menlo Park, N. J. 

* 

One-third of the total automobiles 
in the U. S. are owned by 7,000,000 
families having incomes of less than 
$20 a week. (U. S. Department of 
Commerce ) 

* 

Of the 93,352,157 life insurance 
policies in force with 52 principal 
companies, the average face value is 


On the whole, the position of Fed- 
eral finances is much more difficult 
than generally is realized. Revenue 
prospects continue downward, while 
expenditure demands, particularly for 
rel'ef, obvidusly are headed the other 
way. 

There is some discussion of a Fed- 
eral sales tax, but it is not very seri- 
ous. The next alternative is to in- 
crease income taxes in the lower 
brackets, eliminate prevailing exemp- 
tions and extend the beginning 
brackets to lower ground. To do 
this, without relieving the middle 
brackets of the present burden of con- 
sumer taxes, however, would be to 
place an intolerable load on the in- 
come of the middle-class family. The 
political reaction would be terrific. 

Viewed in its larger aspects, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s present political strategy 
appears most disquieting. Having 
submitted a “program” to Congress, 
he proposes now to let matters drift 
for a month or two. The pressure 
generated by declining business, his 
advisers anticipate, then will force the 
President to take matters largely in 
his own hands, under a new compul- 
sion of “emergency.” Mr. Roosevelt 
operates much more effectively in an 
emergency, when there is no time to 
analyze policies or programs. 

For this reason, it is entirely prob- 
able that even the regular session 
never will come honestly to grips 
with the budget problem but will, on 
the other hand, enact a new tax 
measure calculated to give more the 
appearance of revenue than actual 
Treasury income. 

Thus far there has been manifest in 
Congress little intention to enact 
budget-balancing taxation on the eve 
of the 1938 campaigns to elect Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


approximately $1,300. It is estimated 
that about 64,000,000 persons carry 
insurance, behind which there are ad- 
mitted assets of $20,328,715,715. 
(Frazier, Jelke & Co.) 

* 


Nearly 10,000 air-conditioned pas- 
senger cars owned by the Class I 
railroads and the Pullman Company 
were in operation on Oct. 1, 1937. 

* 


Approximately 300,000 wage-earn- 
ing employees of the steel industry 
were granted vacations with pay dur- 
ing 1937. (American Iron and Steel 
Institute ) 

* 

The average passenger motor ve- 
hicle now consumes more than 600 
gallons of gasoline per year. 








UNDERSTUDY 
STANDS READY 


— show must go on” is one of 
the finest traditions of the stage. 
If anything should happen to a 
player, an understudy goes on. In 
opera particularly, when there is 
doubt about the condition of a 
singer’s voice, the understudy stands 
in the wings ready, at any moment, 
to carry through the performance. 


Whatever happens, life must go on 
for your family. You can make Life 
insurance your understudy, ready 
and able to step in and carry 
through your family obligations. 
Then you can be sure that your 
financial responsibilities to your 


wife and loved ones will be fulfilled. 


Life insurance will provide money 


to pay for food, clothing and shelter; 
to assure your children an adequate 
education; and, if need be, to pay 
off the mortgage and make your 
family’s home really theirs. 


As you carry out your own Life 
Insurance Program you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have a dependable understudy. 


Before the curtain rises on the new 
year, why don’t you sit down with 
a Metropolitan Field-Man and work 
out with him a Program that takes 
into account your needs, your 
means, your prospects. Telephone 
the nearest Metropolitan office 
today—or mail the coupon. 





The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and health 
policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its 
policyholders, and any divisible surplus is 
returned to its policyholders in the form 


of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Lf it 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligatign on my part, I would 
like to have infornflation regarding a Life 








Insurance Program to meet my needs. 
NAME te 
ADDRESS at 
eet Ett 
CITY STATE — jr 
127-F ai 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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Both of Them Are Right—and Wrong! 


L. $. Westerman 


T’S an old custom. The salesman 
takes a poke at the credit man 
because he would not pass that 
order for John Smith, and the credit 
man jabs the salesman because he 
sold Smith, whose report is not so 
good, when there are half-a-dozen 
well-rated stores in the same town. 
I’ve been a credit man for twenty-one 
years and I’ve seen a lot of it. 

Both the salesman and the credit 
man are half right. 

The salesman has known Smith for 
many years; has visited his store from 
the time it was a hole in the wall; has 
seen merchandise come in from his 
competitors; has noticed how many 
people go in and out of the store on 
Saturdays; and a number of other 
things that a salesman considers in 
sizing up his customers. Knowing 
all that, he wonders how in the world 
a credit man, who is not in a position 
to know them, can turn down an or- 
der because he does not want to in- 
crease the account. 

It does not occur to the salesman 
that the impressions he _ received 
might not have a very strong bearing 
on the credit risk and on Smith’s 
ability to pay, and that a glance at 
Smith’s books would reveal another 
side of the picture—the side the credit 
man sees before making his decision. 
With all the figures before him, to- 
gether with bank reports, business 
conditions in the customer’s locality 
and reports on his past record as to 
fires, failures, suits, payments and 
credits, the credit man often knows 
more about a business than the mer- 
chant himself, and the salesman is 
astounded when confronted with the 
facts because his own observations 
had given a totally different impres- 
sion. 


Closer Co-operation the Answer 


I remember one incident particu- 
larly. “Why did you turn down that 
$300 order I sent in from Brown?” 
one of our salesmen asked me accus- 
ingly. “I know he is all right.” 

“Sorry, Jim,” I replied, “the in- 
formation I’ve been able to get on his 
business isn’t enough to justify ex- 
tending the credit. But I’m glad you 
asked because you might be able to 
give me just the information I need.” 

“Sure, what do you want to know ?” 

“How much stock would you say 
he has?” 


“Oh, around $2,000.” 
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Henry H. Heimann, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, started something when 
he told FORBES readers “What 
Makes a Good Credit Manager” (Aug. 
15, p. 16). 

Ever since, the editors have been 
under a running fire of arguments and 
sidelights on that old, old controversy: 
Are credit men too stiff-necked? Or 
are salesmen too easy-going? 

Here’s an answer, written by a prac- 
tical credit man, that strikes a happy 
medium between those questions. 
What's more, it suggests a workable 
method whereby salesmen and credit 
men can get to understand each other 
better. 











“How much does he owe on it?” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“What are his sales?” 

“T never asked him.” 

“Where does he buy and how does 
he pay?” 

“TI get it—maybe I’m not quite so 
sure he’s all right,” Jim finally ad- 
mitted. “I guess there are some 
things you ought to know when you 
take a man on for $300 worth of 
goods.” 

On the other hand, the credit man 
might be influenced in his decisions, 
too, if he is unjustly criticized for his 
losses, even though they are within 
the budget. But he is not following 
the line of least resistance, as is some- 
times supposed, when he declines an 
order. In fact, it is much easier to 
place an OK on an order and forget 
about it. 

Closer co-operation between sales- 
men and credit men is the answer to 
the problem, and this exists to-day to 
a much greater extent than it did 
several years ago. Both sides have 
learned that it is better to work to- 
gether than to fight and criticize. 

In some organizations credit men 
have extra carbon copies made of all 
letters to customers referring to gr- 
ders, and send them to the salesmen 
handling the accounts. Then the 
salesmen know just what is going on, 
and handle their accounts accordingly. 

Where there is no special rush, and 
the salesman is not too far away, it 
is often possible to telephone or write 
him first, explaining the situation so 
that he can get in touch with the cus- 
tomer if he wants to. The only dan- 
ger here is that sometimes the cus- 


tomer gets impatient and wants to 
know why his order is being delayed. 
Such an inquiry would call for an im- 
mediate reply, and if the credit man 
has not heard from the salesman in 
the meantime, he is obliged to explain 
not only the delay in shipment, but 
also the delay in writing for the re- 
quired money or information. 

The best system is to give a sales- 
man advance information so that he 
may know about what to expect on 
orders from regular customers. 

Here is one way it can be done: 

Make up a duplicate list of cus- 
tomers, alphabetically by towns, then 
customers in towns. Have a code. 
For example: 

1—OK for any amount. 

2—OK for limited amount. 

3—Subject to condition of account. 

4—Cannot increase now. 

5—C. O. D. only. 

After each customer’s name there 
will be a space for code numbers to 
be filled in by the credit man. He 
will check this list periodically against 
current ratings and customers’ ledg- 
ers. The salesman will then be noti- 
fied of any changes in these code fig- 
ures. Or, if practical, the salesman 
can send or bring in his copy of the 
list every three months or so, to be 
brought up to date. If the salesman 
has information that would indicate 
certain changes are unjust, he can 
discuss the matter with the office be- 
fore calling on the customers. 


The Modern Method 


The modern salesman will keep in 
close touch with the credit man on 
the accounts in his territory. He will 
furnish all the information he pos- 
sibly can, good or bad, not only on 
merchants but also on business condi- 
tions as applied to various sections 
under his observation. 

The modern credit man will have 
sales in mind when he contacts a cus- 
tomer or when he writes about credits 
and collections. He will study crop 
and manufacturing or other condi- 
tions that have a bearing on business 
in his territories. If there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on certain accounts, 
he will open his files and explain the 
reason for his decisions. At every 
opportunity he will make a trip 
through his territories to check his 
file information against impressions 
secured on the ground. He will keep 
salesmen informed of any unusual 
situations on their accounts. Above 
all, he will be human. 





made in recent years by so- 
called economic planners that 
the chance to fail is going to be eradi- 
cated from our social system. . . . But 
failure may have its virtues. Remove 
the chance to fail, and we shall miss 
one of the best means of developing 
character. Have you ever known a 
person who never failed at anything 
he undertook ? 
—Dr. Harotp STONIER. 


Me: Y lurid promises have been 


The function of industry is to take 
certain things that grow on the sur- 
face of the earth and convert them 
into sizes, shapes and colors that the 
public wants, and to do that at the 
lowest possible cost—without exploit- 
ation along the route. 

—Worki1nc THEORY OF 
AVONDALE Mitts, Ata. 


Understanding is power. 
—Ray ARNOLD. 


The Chinese have not as yet been 
able to organize a single large public 
company. They have only small units 
in business. One reason for this is 
that every Chinese employee does 
every possible thing to make himself 
indispensable. No _ executive will 
teach an understudy what he knows. 
A Chinese thinks first and only of 
himself. He cannot be taught to put 
the interests of the company first. 

—EFFICIENCY MaGaZINeE. 


Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea on paper, another will follow 
it, and still another, until you have 
written; a page; you cannot fathom 
your mind. There is a well of thought 
there which has no bottom; the more 
you draw from it, the more clear and 
fruitful it will be. —G. A. Sata. 


The man who lives only by hope 
will die with despair. 
—ITALIAN PROVERB. 


Before you organize you ought to 
analyze and see what the elements of 
the business are. —-GERARD SWOPE. 


Why trouble curselves about mat- 
ters of which, however important they 
may be, we do know nothing and can 
know nothing? We live in a world 
which is full of misery and ignorance, 
and the plain duty of each and all of 
us is to try to make the little corner 
he can influence somewhat less miser- 
able and somewhat less ignorant than 
it was before he entered it. 

—T. H. Hux ey. 


Great is the persuasive power of 
concrete action. 
—THEopORE RoosEVELT. 


THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 










TEN BUSINESS COMMANDMENTS 


1. Don’t wait for the other fellow 
to come to you; go to him. 


2. In competition with others, al- 
ways give them the credit of being a 
little smarter than you are. Then 
work like the deuce to prove that they 
aren’t. 


3. If you have no money and little 
credit, capitalize your personality. 
Sometimes it pays to have nerve. 

4. Never admit to anybody—and 


least of all to yourselfi—that you are 
licked. 


5. Keep your business troubles to 
yourself. Nobody likes a calamity 
howler; besides, he finds scant favor 
with the bankers. 

6. Don’t be afraid of dreaming too 
big dreams. It won’t hurt you to fig- 
ure on owning a railroad, even if you 
have to compromise on a flivver. 

7. Make friends; but remember 
that the best of friends will wear out 
if you use them too frequently. 

8. Be square even to the point of 
finickiness, and you will have mighty 
little occasion to complain of a crook- 
ed world. 

9. Take advice but do your own 
deciding. 

10. Don’t toady. The world re- 
spects the man who stands up on his 
hind legs and looks it in the eye. 

—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN. 





A TEXT 


Remember the days of old, con- 
sider the years of many genera- 
tions: ask thy father, and he will 
show thee; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee—Deuteronomy 32:7. 


Sent in by L. R. Brady, Sauga- 
tuck, Mich. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forses book ts 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 














Lodge enough power over the na- 
tion’s enterprise in Washington and, 
no matter how wisely the power might 
be used at the outset, we could be 
swung to the Fascist right or the 
Communist left with equal facility ac- 
cording to the mind and purpose of 
the national leadership that happened 
to hold the reins of power at any 
given time. —Dr. GLENN FRANK. 


Nothing is difficult; it is only we 
who are indolent. —B.R. Haypon. 


We live on momentum. 
stop going, you are finished. 
—Mayjyor GENERAL 

SMEDLEY D. BuTLer. 


If you 


You and I must not complain if 
our plans break down if we have done 
our part. That probably means that 
the plans of One who knows more 
than we do have succeeded. 

—E. E. Hate. 


In a world in which so many peo- 
ple wear the same clothes, live in the 
same house, eat the same dinner and 
say the same things, blessed are the 
individuals who are not lost in the 
mob, who have their own thoughts 
and live their own lives. 

—HamILton W. Maste. 


He who, having lost one ideal, re- 
fuses to give his heart and. soul to 
another and a nobler, is like a man 
who declines to build a house on the 
rock because the wind and rain have 
ruined his house on the sand. 

—CoNnsTANCE NADEN. 


Using cheap or inferior goods to 
save money is like stopping a clock 
to save time. 

—Incot Iron Suop News. 


All human life is spent in seeking 
control of ego—the ego of the indi- 
vidual, and the ego of nations. 

—Coast BANKER. 


Laff every time you Pheel tickled, 
and laff once in a while ennyhow. 
—JosH BILLtncs. 


To be careless of words is as dan- 
gerous and wrong as to be careless in 
handling dynamite or firearms. One 
word “whispered” will ruin a reputa- 
tion, embitter a whole life, even cause 
suicide. The right word of inspira- 
tion and kindness restores courage, 
revives hope, energy and ambition. 

—Eaton’s B1-WEEKLyY. 


A General who sees with the eyes 
of others is never in a position to 


command as he should. —NAPOLEON. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Noise Silencers—lass-Covered Steam Pipes— 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Spongelike Stone 


Porous stone that looks like a petri- 
fied sponge is the latest weapon in 
the war on noise in the building field. 
It is primarily for use in buildings 
where stone or marble predominates 
—theatres, railroad terminals, school 
auditoriums—and where ordinary 
acoustical material would clash with 
the architectural style. 

The process by which it is produced 
is interesting. Stone is melted under 
intense heat until it actually boils, and 
is allowed to cool in such a way that 
it is blown up and expanded from 10 
to 40 times its native size. The air 
holes thus produced absorb noise 
just as a sponge absorbs water. Made 
into tiles for lining the walls and ceil- 
ings of buildings, it provides efficient 
sound-deadening while at the same 
time retaining the beauty of the stone. 


(1-121) 


No-Hum Contactors 


A successful attack on noise is also 
being made by a new line of contact- 
ors which do not hum during opera- 
tion. Although these were developed 
at the request of hotels, hospitals and 
schools, the contactors are entirely 
suitable for use in office buildings, 
stores, show rooms, auditoriums, and, 
in fact, in any place where magnetic 
hum is objectionable. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
them are that only a small amount 
of power is required to hold the cir- 
cuit closed; they are not affected by 
normal voltage variations; they are 
relatively simple in construction ; and 
can be used on either a-c, through rec- 
tifiers, or directly on d-c current. 
(2-121) 


Insulating Glass 


Last February we mentioned some 
of the uses for the recently developed 
fibrous glass. A new application is as 
insulation for underground steam 
pipes. Made of long, flexible fibres 
in a soft mass resembling cotton bat- 
ting, it fluffs under vibration instead 
of packing, settling or disintegrating ; 
it will not compress when thorough- 
ly saturated with water; and, dry, it 
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retains its original form. At the 
same time it has the chemical advan- 
tages of true glass—fireproof, unaf- 
fected by water, acid, fumes, rot or 
decay, and the fibers do not conduct 
electricity. Because of its light weight 
and exceptional efficiency, fibrous 
glass makes an economical insulation 
for underground steam pipes. (3-121) 


Bendable Zinc-Coated Tubing 


Steam pipes bring to mind an elec- 
tric metallic tubing which has just 
been developed. 

A smooth and consistent coating of 
zinc is applied by means of an electro- 
plating method to the inside as well as 
the outside of the tubing. The thick- 
ness of this coating is controlled to 
the precise degree where it must cease 
if the tubing is to remain bendable 
—which is more than sufficient to give 
complete protection against corrosion. 
Because it bends readily without dam- 
aging the zinc coating, it can be used 
in many and varied jobs. (4-121) 


For That Tenth Load 


For the factory which can handle 
nine out of ten loads with a light ex- 
press truck, but needs something lar- 
ger for the tenth load, a freight con- 
veyor is now available. It is simply 
a trailer of special design with carry- 
ing capacity of two tons. It comprises 
a van body of 16-foot length and 6 
feet in height and width, mounted on 
a steel chassis which has a self-align- 
ing third wheel. This wheel takes 
the entire front load of the trailer so 
that no strain is placed upon the axis 
of the tow car and a light truck can 
drag it. Making the platform very 
low and using a hinged coupler which 
permits one-man operation make it 
easy to handle. The manufacturer 
claims that it is economical because of 
the low initial cost of the conveyor 
and the fact that the tow car can be 
used independently, unlike the usual 
tractor-trailer unit. (5-121) 


For Faster Filing 


In large offices and banks where the 
job of filing reaches major propor- 
tions, a sorter which cuts down 


sorting time (which usually is great- 
er than actual filing time) as much 
as 50 per cent. should be exceedingly 
welcome. 

Mounted on a base which is desk 
height, and equipped with rubber- 
tired casters for easy moving from 
desk to files, it is equipped with 
guides, so arranged that the tabs are 
clearly visible. These guides auto- 
matically move forward the thickness 
of the material inserted, and the 
guide automatically slips back to the 
angle at which it can be most easily 
read. From 1,500 to 2,000 papers 
can be accommodated. 

Many different classifications can 
be used, for alphabetic, geographic, 
subject and numeric sorting. (6-121) 


Telegraphics : 


For the textile industry: A—A 
synthetic product for sizing viscose 
and acetate warps and the filling 
yarns of crepe fabrics offers absolute 
uniformity ; stability on storage, eith- 
er of the size itself or on yarns sized 
with it; capacity of being used with- 
out softening agents; effectiveness at 
low concentrations; and convenience 
of use. (7-121). B—A crush-proof 
process for rayon pile fabrics which 
is so effective that transparent velvet 
treated with it can be washed with- 
out injury, and the finishing given is 
fast to dry-cleaning. (8-121) 

For rapid and safe lowering, a 
new direct-current crane-hoist control 
which features high lowering speeds, 
excellent speed regulation, protection 
of both motor and brake from abuse, 
and maximum safety for the operating 
crew. (9-121) 

A pigment for baked lacquers. 
which will withstand higher tempera- 
tures without yellowing, thus permit- 
ting a reduction in the time required 
for baking finishes, reducing baking 
costs and speeding up plant produc- 
tion. (10-121) 

Flexible metal tubing for handling: 
oil in cold weather is covered by a 
woven cotton jacket to keep: the user’s. 
hand from contact with the cold! 
metal. (11-121) 

A portable welder, gasoline-engine: 
driven, so that successful arc welding: 
can be done independently of electric- 
power-line service is 24 inches wide,. 
60 inches long, and 43 inches high, 
and can be loaded crosswise into prac- 
tically any truck body. (12-121) 

—A. M. Fores. 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M.. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to: 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key’ 
number at the end will be found convenient.. 






























FULLER BRUSH COMPANY: 
“The ‘Comptometer’—Peg-Board 


plan is best for us. ... We have saved more than 


methods.” 








f BORDEN'S PRODUCE 
S\gres) COMPANY, INC.: | 
“The flexibility and simplicity - 
the ‘Comptometer’ — — 
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UNITED Air LINES: 
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SHEFFIELD FARMS COMPANY: 


“The ‘Comptometer’—Peg-Board method ie 
effected substantial savings in both time an 

The ‘Comptometer’ enables 
us to maintain a fast, accurate control of 


actual money. 


figures at all times.” 
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B. C. FORBES 





Interprets 
Revolt 
by Congress 


pendence. 

President Roosevelt has been 
thwarted in his ambition to make the 
Supreme Court subservient to his 
will; and now our Federal lawmakers 
are insisting upon exercising their 
own will rather than obeying every 
Roosevelt whim. 

This, to my mind, is the most en- 
couraging development of recent 
years. 

Another gratifying manifestation : 
Public sentiment has lost patience 
with the usurpation of private prop- 
erty by sit-down strikers. 

Furthermore, State Governors have 
shown that henceforth they will not 
tolerate lawlessness by labor unionists. 

As I see it, the whole national out- 
look has been clarified. 

In my opinion, un-Americanism 
has passed its zenith, the un-Ameri- 
canism of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 


ool is reasserting its inde- 
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aspiring to arrogate to himself un- 
precedented powers, the un-Ameri- 
canism of John L. Lewis and his fol- 
lowers when they aspired to take 
the law into their own hands, defying 
order, defying the law and seeking 
to intimidate both employers and 
workmen who preferred to lead their 
own lives. 


These devolpments, in my judg- 
ment, are of transcendent importance. 
They strongly indicate that the spirit 
of America is determined to predomi- 
nate, that alien “isms” are not to be 
endorsed here, that law and order 
are to rule. 


Despite the further downswing in 
security quotations, despite the un- 
deniable recession in industry and 
trade, I have derived distinct en- 
couragement from events at Washing- 
ton since Congress reassembled and 
from the crushing defeat of CIO 
candidates at November elections. 

Frankly, my opinion is that the 
New Deal has not only reached but 
passed its zenith, that public senti- 
ment has become intolerant of politi- 
cal extremes which mean fewer jobs. 

Congress manifestly has revolted 
against obsequiously complying with 
the will of the White House. It has 
proclaimed its determination to play 
its Constitutional part in governing 
the land. It is no longer meekly 
ready to jump at every crack of the 
Executive whip. 

Thus, Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
finding himself checkmated in his 
ambitions to rule regally. His attempt 
to destroy the independence of the 
United States Supreme Court has 
failed. Now Congress asserts its 
independence. 

This is all to the good. 

In view of events at Washington, 
I cannot join any calamity chorus. 

I believe that the threat against 


Americanism, against traditional 
American freedom, has distinctly 
abated. 


I believe that the majority of 
Americans have turned against dic- 
tatorship. Note the stand taken by 
agricultural organizations against 
political regimentation. 

My hopefulness is inspired not only 
by the altered attitude of lawmakers 





towards White House commands, but 
also by public revolt against arbitrary 
and illegal action by CIO members. 

Moreover, our national produc- 
tivity is most encouraging. We are 
assured of abundant grain crops, cot- 
ton crops, potato crops, etc. New 
Dealers may bewail plenty, but 
veteran students of economics have 
learned that abundance always is pre- 
ferable to scarcity. 


Nobody can deny that trade and 
industry have been slackening. The 
shrinkage in the market value of 
bonds and stocks has been little short 
of alarming. 

The cause? 

Political uncertainties. 


Should Congress continue to as- 
sert its independence, this primary 


cause of discouragement should 
vanish. 

Personally, I attach far more im- 
portance to the resurgence of Con- 
gressional independence than to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s announced 
change of heart. He has proved him- 
self a weathervane, an opportunist, a 
politician, eager to adjust his sails to 
catch popular sentiment. 

Our legislators have spent several 
months among their home folks. 
They have had opportunity to analyze 
the sentiments of their constituents. 
Their conduct since returning to 
Washington indicates clearly that 
they have ceased to become cat’s-paws 
of the New Deal, that it has been 
impressed upon them that they must 
put prosperity above politics, that 
their constituents rate the furtherance 
of new jobs above the furtherance of 
New Deal reforms. 


To sum up, I cannot subscribe to 
panickyness. Stocks may go lower, 
but the time will come when average 
quotations will be distinctly higher. 
This virile, wealthy, resourceful, in- 
ventive, youthful nation is entitled 
to go ahead when released from undue 
political shackles. My conviction is 
that such political shackles will be 
removed regardless of President 
Roosevelt’s desires. 

Therefore, while recognizing that 
uncertainties galore still exist, I lean 
towards constructiveness rather than 
towards defeatism. 

















ISTEN critically whenever people get to- 

gether for talk. Hear them in washrooms 

... barber shops. . . in their living rooms. A 

study of the topics that people choose for con- 

versation will convince you that they seldom 

discuss things except those which most inti- 
mately affect their own lives. 


There are people, of course, who gather oc- 
casionally for solemn discussion of the higher 
things in life. But even a highbrow is never 
too preoccupied with heavenly discourse to 
stop and tell you the intimate details of his 
or her surgical operation. 


Yes ... listen in. Anywhere. You'll hear 
more about the rising price of meat, the rela- 
tive merits of the Rose Bowl teams, and the 
amatory vagaries of a Hollywood siren than 
you will hear about laboratory findings, polit- 
ical undercurrents in South America, or art 
exhibitions. 


For it is the personal, human things that 
pour the most oil on eager vocal chords. The 
cost of meat hits directly at one’s own pocket- 
book. Football victories are the triumphs of 
human beings— personalities rising to athletic 
splendor by conquering all obstacles of man 


and circumstance. And the carryings-on of a 
cinema Circe have their roots far deeper in a 
common human instinct than political theo- 
ries or painting and sculpture. 


It is the business of the press to report hap- 
penings of limited interest along with the much 
more colorful and readable tidings of human 
things. But there is room in the advertising 
columns only for the human side of affairs. 
For if advertising is to se// people it must be 
just as human as they are. It must have mag- 
netism ... animation .. . warmth. It must 
grip them—excite them to action. And it can- 
not do that by talking abstractions. 


People talk about themselves. About life 
and love and death and fun. About kids and 
dogs and sports and scandals. Let advertising 
be just as human in the things it talks about. 
Then, don’t you see, it will really be talking 
with the people instead of at them? 


We would welcome the opportunity to show 
any executive examples of the kind of adver- 
tising we have in mind ... advertising which 
is not only human and interesting — but 
which is also productive of sales results in 
good times and bad. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS + DETROIT + HOLLYWOOD - 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO -+ 


CHICAGO 


LAKELAND, FLA «+ SEATTLE 
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As One Business Man 
to Another— 


(Continued from page 15) 


tile mill. Mind you, there is no bet- 
ter, warmer friend on earth than the 
New England Yankee, once he has 
decided that you have no designs on 
his pocketbook. But it takes him a 
while to make up his mind to it. 

Traveling toward New York, the 
New England manner giveth way to 
that of New York by mid-Connecti- 
cut. The shift is one of coolth rather 
than of warmth. Where the native of 
Bangor or Boston seems definitely to 
suspect the worst of a new acquain- 
tance, the New Yorker—assuming he 
has no reason to think your visit will 
prosper him—just plain does not 
care. He is pleasantly impersonal, 
and puts the burder of proof entirely 
upon you. 

Another characteristic of New York 
business men apparent to an outsider 
is their preoccupation with the Stock 
Exchange. More of them seem to 
play around with the stock market 
than proportionately in any other 
town. Consequently, New York busi- 
ness men rise to greater heights of 
exaltation and sink to greater depths 
of despondency than do the business 
men of other cities. Also, they swing 
high, swing low, lots more frequently. 
My private opinion is that if New 
York were the whole country, we 
would have four booms and four pan- 
ics in an average year, just because 
of the stock market. Elsewhere busi- 
ness men pay stricter attention to 
their own affairs and less to what the 
Manhattanese refer to grandiosely as 
“Conditions.” 


Atlanta—Just a Bit Guarded 


The tense atmosphere of New York 
City relaxes as close in as Pough- 
keepsie, New Brunswick, Trenton. 
By Philadelphia, your business man 
tends to lean back in his chair and 
ask whether you know Bill Smith, 
who is a good squash player out in 
Chicago. In Virginia, traditional 
hospitality breaks through, and from 
there on it is increasingly warm as 
you travel south. In Atlanta, how- 
ever, you are received just a little 
more guardedly at first—but present- 
ly they take you out to luncheon and 
want to spend the afternoon over the 
cigarettes, coffee, and colored-race 
stories. The reason for the hesitancy 
is that the influx of folks from the 
North and the East accompanying 
Atlanta’s development has deposited 
a thin layer of Northern suspicion 
over the endemic Georgia cordiality. 

As we head westward from Geor- 
gia, people and customs shift. Bir- 
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mingham business men treat us like 
those of any hustling Northern town, 
though their manners are just a shade 
more friendly. Not far distant, at 
Mobile, we are figuratively invited to 
put our feet on the desk, and we may 
be urged to stay over for a week-end 
fishing trip down the bay. 

From New Orleans up to the Great 
Lakes states, business habits are a 
mixture of go-getting Northern and 
easy-going Southern ways. You will 
find no greater hustler than the suc- 
cessful New Orleans cotton broker 
or Memphis lumberman or Nashville 
insurance executive. But he hustles 
without the suspicious crust of re- 
serve which is usual in the North and 
East, and somehow manages his job 
with less apparent tension. Instead 
of sitting on the edge of his chair and 
biting off his sentences, he tends to 
relax on the small of his back, hands 
behind his head, and start his re- 
marks with, “Well, sir... .” Thus 
does he bid you welcome, put you at 
ease, make you desire to finish up and 
get out because he is so abnormally 
considerate. 


St. Louis Makes You Comfortable 


Although Missouri is a Northern 
state, its two chief cities have their 
own surprisingly different flavors. 
St. Louis combines North and South 
gracefully—many of its big men come 
originally from Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi. A bank president here 
is exactly as busy as a Cleveland or 
Detroit bank president. But he makes 
you comfortable by his obvious cor- 
diality—and thus brings you to your 
point with less preliminary sparring. 
The same is true of the shoe manu- 
facturers and the brewers and even 
those harried men, the wholesalers. 
Quite clearly, they look to the South 
for their customs even more than 
for their business. 

The aura of Kansas City is as dis- 
tinctly Southwestern; it smacks of 
Oklahoma and Texas and New Mex- 
ico, of oil and cattle and railroads. 
Just as awareness of the stock mar- 
ket pervades New York, of the cot- 
ton market Memphis and New Or- 
leans, so oil conditions are in the con- 
sciousness of Kansas City business 
men. And the manners of these men 
tend more toward the out-of-doors 
heartiness of the country from which 
the city draws its support. All of 
Oklahoma and North Texas are no 
more than overnight by train. This 
is the gateway to the Southwest, you 
cannot mistake it. But also it is rooted 
in agriculture, its business men think 
in terms of wheat yields and their ef- 
fect on the consumption of house 
dresses and saddles and work cloth- 


ing. 


As you travel to Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
you realize that Kansas City had 
merely a slight flavor of oil. These 
cities are oil, oil is their life. Your 
nose reminds you on a Winter morn- 
ing as you sniff the crude which burns 
in furnaces because it is cheaper than 
refined fuel. You hear talk of it all 
day long, potentials and allowables 
and a hundred other bits of oil jargon 
jangle on your ears. And through it 
all a tension, equal to yet different 
from the commercial and financial 
tension of New York. But the peo- 
ple of these cities differ from one an- 
other. Tulsa and Oklahoma City are 
solely oil, with a little wheat as a side 
dish. The three big cities of Texas 
are a different story. 

Dallas is as bustling as any city of 
the North, yet it is of the Southwest. 
Oil capital of North Texas, it never- 
theless maufactures and distributes 
goods for all this border empire. 
Branch offices of prominent Eastern 
companies are seen everywhere, 
branch factories and assembly plants. 
The men who came here to run them 
have flavored the local pot even as 
they did at Atlanta, but differently 
because the original flavor of Texas 
differs from that of Georgia. The 
casual Texas friendliness is overlaid 
by the equally casual Northern un- 
friendliness. Dallas banks and busi- 
nesses include among their heads 
many who came to town as boys from 
little West Texas cow towns and 
fought their way to the top. As one 
bank president describes it, “This 
town seems friendly enough, but the 
business men here will take the fill- 
ings out of your teeth and show you 
no mercy. That’s how it differs from 
Houston and San Antonio.” 


They Relax in San Antonio 


Houston has its share of hair-trig- 
ger oil executives, but its atmosphere 
is predominantly Texan. Busy as it 
is, still Houston has a strong flavor 
of the Old South. And the Houston 
corporation president in his air-con- 
ditioned office is a much less intense 
individual than the man in a similar 
job up north, yes, even no farther 
north than Dallas. 

San Antonio is still more relaxed. 
Until ten years ago, it was capital and 
distributing center of the West Texas 
cattle country, a town to which pros- 
perous cowmen retired when their 
range days were past. Now it has a 
skyline and a housing problem, its 
streets teem with oil people, there is 
hurry in the air. But not too great 
a hurry. Except on the hotter days 
of Summer, you will find a high pro- 
portion of its business leaders on the 
golf course four afternoons a week 
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and 52 weeks a year—which may be 
why it generally costs me money to 
play golf against them at their club 
where as many players shoot below 
85 as above. 

By location and tradition, Detroit 
is Midwestern industrial, though a 
few of its business men succeed in 
looking and acting like New York. 
A substratum of high-pitched excite- 
ment and an interest in competitors 
which is almost morbidly keen char- 
acterize its biggest industry. During 
Prohibition the hardest of all big 
American cities in which to avoid 
excessive hospitality, it has calmed 
down greatly. Depression weeded 
out its executives, leaving in control 
those who were most progressive 
without being so progressive as to 
lack for solidity. 

The trans- Mississippi territory 
westward from Chicago—Des Moines 
and Omaha and the Twin Cities—has 
its roots in the soil, and knows it. 
Manufacturers, merchants, insurance 
men, bankers—they all keep one open 
eye on the farms. They think in terms 
of livestock rather than shares of 
stock, in farm production rather than 
industrial production. Therefore their 
thinking is delightfully simple and 
straightforward as contrasted with 
that of points east. Nor is this be- 
cause they have not been exposed to 
the Higher Learning and the Facts 
of Life. A surprising proportion of 
them went to college at Yale or 
Swarthmore or Williams or Cornell, 
make frequent trips East—and never 
cease wondering why their friends 
back there cannot learn to think about 
fundamentals instead of superficiali- 
ties. If they are more cordial, more 
likely to exchange business cards with 
the man who sits across the table on 
the dining car, it is not because they 
do not know any better. Rather they 
have found that aloofness strains out 
fewer annoyances than cordiality 
brings in of pleasantnesses. 


“It Never Gets Hot in Salt Lake” 


Beyond here, in the inter-mountain 
territory of Denver and Salt Lake 
City, the close tie to the soil persists, 
though mining takes its place along- 
side agriculture. This is also the land 
of the home-town booster. Any Den- 
ver business man will cheerfully drop 
his own affairs to present a red-hot 
sales talk on why the climate a mile 
above sea level is more salubrious 
than California and Florida rolled 
into one. Any Salt Lake citizen will 
sit mopping his brow on a piping 
August afternoon the while he dem- 
onstrates by pure logic and weather 
Statistics that it never gets really hot 
in Utah and that even when it does 
get hot the air is so dry you don’t 
mind it. But if listening to such prop- 






THE STORY™ OF A WEEK 


Do you like national and world events reported and analyzed keenly, 
accurately, briefly and without bias? Then you'll like Literary 
Digest. e Do you like timely articles written by authorities of 
distinction . . . articles which furnish the third dimension to the 
flat-type headlines of the news? Then you'll like the modernized 
Literary Digest e Would you like to keep abreast of the best 
reading — books, periodicals, speeches — throughout the world? 
Then you'll approve of the stories in miniature in “Reading Around 


the World,” one of the new features of Literary Digest. ¢ Business, 


finance, science, sport, movies—do you want news of them, crisp, 


pithy, ably written? e Do you like pictures made by camera-men 


who wield a lens as a good newspaper man uses a pencil? If you 
like—and want—these things in a magazine, you'll find that Literary 
Digest is being edited for you and nearly half a million other people 
who want the story of a week as Literary Digest—the new magazine 


47 years old—tells it. e@ There’s an unusual offer to Forbes readers 


printed directly below. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
FORBES READERS 


So sure are we that you will like 
Literary Digest that we are making a 
special trial subscription rate for 
Forbes readers. The regular Literary 
Digest annual subscription is $4 but 
we will send you the next 20 issues 
for only $1. We think you will agree 
that Literary Digest is the biggest 
dollar’s worth of reading service you 
have ever bought. Send along the 
coupon now. You need not (unless 
you wish) send any money now. We'll 
mail you a bill later. 
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aganda is an intangible cost of doing 
business in these cities, a major ad- 
vantage is that your new acquain- 
tance will probably insist on driving 
you through Bear Mountain Canyon 
or to visit a portion of the lake more 
scenic and remote than the tourist- 
infested Saltair Beach. 

Cynics have been known to credit 
this free-wheeling to city boosting, 
but my firm belief is that the boosting 
as well as the hospitality arises from 
sheer generosity. The native wants 
to share with you the good things to 
which he was born, and in the effort 
he will talk his tongue down to a 
stump or drive the tread off his tires. 
And just as you are beginning to 
wonder how he can possibly keep up 
with his work and spend his time thus 
resultlessly, you realize that somehow 
you have agreed to do business pre- 
cisely as he originally desired and as 
you were firmly determined against. 
They may be friendly, but also they 
are good business men. 

For all practical purposes there are 
two cities of Los Angeles living side 
by side in armed peace. Except for 
local merchants and others who get a 
share of the movie payrolls, Los An- 
geles business men see red when mov- 
ing pictures are mentioned as a major 
local business. As for the picture 
people, they dismiss the rest of the 
community with a wave of the hand 
and proceed to live to themselves in 
a little business world equally sur- 
rounded by actors and tourists. A 
surprising number of businesses are 
managed by men who came from the 
East—which on the Coast means any- 
where no farther west than Utah. 
But an even more surprising propor- 
tion of the really big commercial and 
financial enterprises is in the hands 
of people whose forefathers appar- 
ently hurried in on the heels of Fra 
Junipero Serra. No matter what 
their origin or their occupations, Los 
Angeles business men seem to work 
extremely hard when they work, and 
to spend a tremendous proportion of 
their time out of doors. Their living 
is geared to it, they swim and hunt 
and sail and fish and golf an astound- 
ing number of hours per ordinary 
business week. The surest way to 
win the affection of these persons is 
to assure them that of all the places 
on earth to live, you would choose 
Southern California last. They know 
you cannot mean it, so they chuckle 
indulgently and catalog you as a wil- 
fully contrary fellow who must 
be humored lest he become violent. 

Oddly enough, the business heads 
in San Francisco seem less tense than 
their colleagues in the hotter climate 
of Los Angeles. Their city has been 
long established as a place of com- 
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mercial importance, their businesses 
are old and well intrenched, the more 
substantial class of citizens has had its 
wealth for a long while, the entire 
community has its foundations set 
deep and strong. Hence the presi- 
dent of a San Francisco bank or busi- 
ness is dealing with a class of cus- 
tomers who do not require especially 
close watching; he is operating an 
enterprise which has weathered more 
serious storms than he sees on the 





How is business done in Spokane? 
What kind of a reception will you 
get in Boston? Dallas? Los Angeles? 
What does an outside observer think 
of your city and its people? Here 
are the answers—whether you live 
in Portland or Poughkeepsie, in 
Chicago or Cheyenne! 











horizon. From these sources spring 
his serenity and lack of tension. 
Probably because the country is 
newer in its commercial development, 
business men of the Pacific North- 
west are more cordial and consider- 
ate than in many other sections of the 
United States. The cities themselves 
differ greatly. Portland business men 
have their eyes on sales expense and 
operating costs, as befits a great dis- 
tributing center. Seattle business men 
have their sights on expansion and 
great plans—when the local labor 
troubles permit—and in my time have 
made many of these visions come 
true. Spokane business men seem 
temperamentally between Portland 
and Seattle, with an infusion of vigor 
from their close contact with the great 
farming country of eastern Washing- 
ton. Men of all three cities have their 
great pleasures out of doors, what 
with mountain climbing, big-game 
hunting close to home, an all-year 


You Can Still Make Your Million! 


(Continued from page 17) 


have developed delivery systems with 
tremendous success. But so far as can 
be determined, there is nowhere a 
restaurant using a fleet of motor- 
cycles to deliver complete cooked din- 
ners to the kitchen tables of employed 
women who have no time to do their 
own cooking. 

High-rent locations would not be 
necessary; no serving need be done 
on the premises at all. The difference 
in rental costs could be applied to the 
cost of the delivery service. The 


climate for anyone who does not mind 
a little rain. 

Incidentally, despite the slow en- 
croachment of nine-o’clock office 
hours, it is almost safe to drop in on 
a Coast business man before half-past 
eight. It is not safe, however, either 
in the Northwest or California, to 
plan on doing much business after 
half-past three. Unless you have an 
appointment, you are likely to dis- 
cover that your man has gone to ab- 
sorb himself a chunk of climate. 

And what has always surprised me, 
accustomed though I am to business 
travel, is the offhand way in which a 
Coast business man hops a plane or a 
streamliner for the Atlantic seaboard 
with no more apparent thought than 
I give to catching the Motor City 
Limited from Chicago to Detroit 
when I need to see an- automobile 
maker. Several of my Coast friends 
admit very casually to a monthly New 
York trip—which is a lot of traveling 
by the end of the year, even if they 
never go anywhere else. 

Just how or why the American 
business man has developed these 
geographical differences may be in 
some measure apparent from the fore- 
going text. But again, let me dis- 
claim any intention to make this a 
definitive work on geographical-com- 
mercial differentiation and the species 
homo sapiens. All right, you know 
a book-collector business man in Spo- 
kane—well, so do I know one in 
Phoenix. You know a taxicab-com- 
pany executive in Detroit who plays 
the market, and I know one in New 
York who does not. You know that 
not more than one business man in 
three could possibly conform to the 
glib classifications set forth in this 
article, and that the other 67 per cent. 
in a given town don’t. Good. |] 
know it too. But that doesn’t make 
it any less interesting to attempt to 
classify the 33 per cent. who run true 
to local form. 


“community kitchen’s” menu could 
be printed daily in the newspapers, 
and the orders received by telephone. 
There are millions of American 
women who would instantly respond 
to this service, just as they send their 
washing to the laundry in place of 
doing it themselves. 

The golden age of money-making 
isn’t over; it’s scarcely begun. The 
money - making opportunities men- 
tioned here are but a fraction of the 
total number of possibilities—a small 
fraction. To-day, there are new 
American frontiers—frontiers of op- 
portunity. 

















The World’s Outstanding Thoughts 
on Business and the Business of Life 
Now Recorded in a Fitting Book 


“THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


Features 639 inspired, informative, stimulating selec- 
tions gathered during twenty years of discriminating 
reading. 


Hundreds of pages of wisdom, philosophy, inspiration from 
such sages of the past as Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Con- 
fucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, 
Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, 
Lowell, Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz, as well as thought- 
provoking expressions from present-day leaders in all fields, 
such as: John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, 
Albert Einstein, Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, George M. Verity, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 





















What Readers 
Are Saying 


“Have just finished reading 
your new book ‘Thoughts 
on the business of Life.’ It 
is a gem of the first water. 
I read it almost all at one 
sitting. Truly it ts fasci- 
nating.” 


G.J.K., Colorado 


Christmas Gift 


Suggestion 


Give “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life” to your friends, 
business associates, customers 
—it will be a constant re- 
minder of your thoughtful- 
ness and generosity. B. C. 
Forbes will personally auto- 
graph bulk orders of five or 
more copies. 





Only $2.00 Each 
MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT! 


Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Charles M. Schwab, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, J. Kindleberger, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, 
David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and others as 
outstanding. 


You will find this book a helpful guide in performing the 
daily tasks with refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 


Order your copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
TO-DAY on the convenient coupon below. Ideal as Christ- 
mas Gifts. Suitable gift card with your name as donor sent 
on request 





y——--—-ORDER HERE-— — - 
B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 


T-12- 

7 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. ; 
Send me ........ copies of “Thoughts 

on the Business of Life” Enclosed is 
remittance of $............ (Add 4 cents 


for sales tax on New York City orders.) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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What Is the “Right Price” for Your Product? 


the retailer. When he buys merchan- 
dise, he usually has a definite price 
in mind at which he is going to 


Ralph |. Straus 


Secretary, 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


ERCHANDISING is the art of 
discovering the right articles to 
sell at the right time at the 

right price. 

In order to produce the right ar- 
ticles, we employ engineers and in- 
dustrial designers, artists and stylists 
and color experts. We usually deter- 
mine the right time at which to sell 
things by referring to previous ex- 
periences with weather and seasons. 

But when we come to price, we en- 
counter a different story. 

Many manufacturers and most re- 
tailers set their prices originally ac- 
cording to the traditions of the trade. 
In so doing, both overlook the fact 
that a right price is an elusive thing 
at best, and so far no amount of 
science or research has ever been 
able to determine for us exactly what 
a “right price” is. There are so 
many factors playing on a given price 
at a given time that the only way we 
can hope to find a “right price” is by 
the trial-and-error method. 

That is precisely the reason why 
both manufacturers and_ retailers 
should keep their prices flexible. In 
setting their prices, they have pretty 
wide margins with which to play. 
Out-of-pocket expenses must be cov- 
ered ; in the case of the manufacturer 
that means raw-material costs, labor, 
and the power to run his machines. 
The retailer must certainly meet his 
invoice costs and the salaries to sell 
his merchandise. Beyond that, how- 
ever, both are faced with the great 
mountain of overhead costs which re- 
main relatively fixed whether many 
or few units are sold. It is these 
overhead costs that give the oppor- 
tunity for flexible pricing. 


If the Stories Are True— 


If the stories about Henry Ford 
are true, he has been one of the great- 
est exponents of flexible pricing. Be- 
fore we hit the depression and while 
he was developing his model T and 
model A, he was supposed to have 
set the price of his new models at 
the previous year’s price without the 
profit. He must have gambled on 
the increased volume at the lower 
price to carry his relatively fixed 
overhead costs and leave him a profit 
as well. In addition, he must have 
made economies in his actual produc- 
tion expenses as his sales went up 
and his assembly lines became more 
efficient. 


The same general theory holds for 


sell it. Oftentimes, however, condi- 
tions which affect the volume that 
can be sold at a price have changed. 

The retailer has to contend with 
many variable factors. It may be 
rainy or bright, cold or hot, early in 
a season or late. There may be a 
business recession or a boom in his 
community or in the nation. His 
competitors may be running sales or 
may be inactive in their promotions. 
He may be pricing the article at the 
upswing of a style cycle or during 
the twilight of its popularity. And 
finally, he has to contend with the 
fickleness of a public which spends 
more freely some days than others 
without any traceable cause. 

With all of these factors to con- 
tend with, just try and set up a form- 
ula which is going to tell you the 
“right price.” 


“Don’t Tinker With the Buzz-Saw” 


Rigid price lines have a fascination 
for most of us in the selling game. 
Considerable time and effort goes 
into the establishing of a wholesale 
and retail price and if sales are pretty 
successful the temptation is to leave 
well enough alone and not tinker with 
the buzz-saw. A lot of people did 
that during the depression with 
rather disastrous results. 

The research and planning divi- 
sion of the NRA (which at least 
turned out some good figure studies 
if nothing else), after studying the 
relation of prices to production in 
many industries, reported that: “It is 
the observation that fluctuations in 
prices seem to be inversely related to 
fluctuations in production. Wher- 
ever prices were highly flexible and 
allowed to sag during the depres- 
sion, production tended to maintain 
itself. Contrariwise, wherever prices 
maintained themselves production 
fluctuated wildly and sank to low 
levels. The reservations are many, 
but most important is the fact that 
some articles represent producers’ 
goods, others consumers’ goods, some 
represent distress conditions in agri- 
culture and building, others represent 
sheltered positions in industry and 
in the services.” 

The right price is a very elusive 
thing. Hard to find, it nevertheless 
brings a golden return in sales and 
profits when discovered. So far, no 
one has devised a better method of 
finding it than by continual experi- 
mentation; and that means flexible 
pricing by both manufacturer and 
retailer. 
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The Roosevelt tops the list 
of many business executives 
as THE hotel fulfilling their 
most far-flung expectations. 
The Roosevelt takes pride 
in its service <« ~ in thecom- 
fort of its rooms < < in the 
enviable reputation it has es- 
tablished among the world’s 
most consistent hotel users 
—the business executives. 


Rates from $5 daily. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians play for dinner and supper 
dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill. 


Dhe 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
xt 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 








Common Stocks 


PRICES VS. EARNINGS 


@ Whether specific stocks have 
discounted earnings far into 
the future depends on condi- 
tions surrounding each com- 
pany and its industry. Shrewd 
selection demands timely facts. 
Investors will find profitable 
suggestions on what to buy, 
sell or exchange in Moody’s 
Stock Survey. 

Yearly subscription $100, in- 
cludes consultation with 
Moody’s Staff on individual 
problems. Specimen copy with 
current recommendations 
sent on request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 Broadway New York City 
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E VERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 699, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
price trends; a specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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Consistent with the atmos- 
phere of a distinctive location, 
the luxurious comfort, digni- 
fied service, and superior cui- 
sine of the Hay-Adams House 
blend into an environment that 
parallels the tastes of discrimi- 
nating travellers. Hay-Adams 
rates make any other choice 
@ poor economy. 
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HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH AT H STREET 


Opposite the White House 
Overlooking Lafayette Park 


WASHINGTON, DC. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


Tie decline from the peak of the 





latest rally, made on Nov. 12, has 

been so swift and severe that it 
has overshadowed one fact which 
may or may not turn out to be im- 
portant. Up to this writing (after 
the close, Nov. 22) stocks have not 
made much net decline since Oct. 19. 
And a relatively small percentage of 
the total number of listed stocks have 
made new lows, although deep de- 
clines in some high-priced industrials 
have brought that average down to a 
new low. 

It is the first time since the long 
slide began from the mid-August 
highs that prices at the beginning 
and end of any four-week period 
have been so nearly comparable. 
That picture may be marred by fur- 
ther declines, but it stands now as 
the first indication of a check to the 
downtrend. The Times average did 
not return to the low of Oct. 19 un- 
til Nov. 20, and it was Nov. 22 
before the Dow-Jones industrial 
average broke, by less than a point 
in round figures, the previous “intra- 
day” low of Oct. 19. 

At this stage of the testing of the 
Oct. 19 lows, it is difficult to say 
more than that such market crises 
are highly significant as to the future 
course of prices. Usually a decisive 
break through is required to indicate 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


a lower trend, and such indications 
are not always reliable. If the old 
lows are not deeply penetrated, it is 
possible for the observer to check off 
indication No. 1 in favor of an im- 
pending reversal in the trend. 

Thereafter, the No. 2 indication is 
usually a series of ascending bottoms 
over a period of weekly highs and 
lows. The No. 3 and most reliable 
indication hinges upon the ability of 
the averages to get above their best 
previous rallying points from the 
lows of the first leg of the “double 
bottom.” In the present instance 
those points are 102 Times and 141 
Dow-Jones, in round figures, and 
both were set on Oct. 29. 

We would appraise the market's 
internal position as a little more 
hopeful and would add to the above 
observations the obvious assumption 
that the low percentage of securities 
now carried on credit limits the vol- 
ume of potential forced liquidation. 

Among encouraging external fac- 
tors we would set down the enlight- 
ened attitude of Congress toward 
business large and small, the sound 
banking position (assuming that the 
Treasury and Reserve System use 
their ample resources to protect Gov- 
ernment obligations), the incomplete 
recovery in heavy industry, the more 
reasonable attitude of labor, the like- 
lihood that the business decline will 
be slower from now on, and the 
probability that the “economic man- 
agers” will take further steps to 
reverse the deflationary train of 
events they set in motion by doubling 
bank-reserve requirements, §steriliz- 
ing gold imports and “talking prices 
down.” 

The “New Deal” set out to de- 
value the dollar and let debts pile up. 
To swing those debts, it must 
cheapen the dollar by letting all 


prices rise. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Future for Stocks 
Still Looks Bearish 


Joseph D. Goodman 


N the late Summer I stated that 
| the Dow-Jones industrial averages 

might decline to 90, or lower, be- 
fore the bear market finally ends. It 
is interesting to note the extent of the 
movement of these averages since 
their inception, as well as their length 
of time. 
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On October 19 last, the averages 
were down to 115. As can be seen 
from the foregoing table, this figure 
is far above the levels where bear 
markets usually end, probably due to 
the sustaining force of cheap money. 
While inflation caused by the devalu- 
ation of the dollar, deficit financing. 
etc., might be a factor in the move- 
ment of the Dow-Jones averages, I 
believe the two most important fac- 
tors have always been, and are likely 
to continue to be, earnings and money 
rates. 

From present indications, any news 
coming from Washington in the com- 
ing months will be constructive. It 
now appears that Congress will no 
longer go along with the President 
on the road to the control of every- 
thing. On the other hand, a change 
in the tax structure and relaxing of 
regulation is probable before the 
Winter is over. 

But it must be realized that the 
Government cannot create a demand 
for goods where the demand does not 
exist, and it is a fact that the short- 
ages in many lines have been made 
up. Considerable building construc- 
tion will result, however, if there can 
be found a solution to the prevailing 
impediments—high costs of labor and 
burdensome taxes. 

The present critical state of affairs 
is largely due to destruction of con- 
fidence among the owners of capital, 
which will emerge from idleness only 
when the future profit-prospect is 
clearly apparent. New financing, for 
instance, has been in a state of paral- 
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ysis. Business and finance cannot 
move ahead on a sound basis as long 
as they are handicapped by high 
wages, burdensome and punitive tax- 
ation, government competition, threats 
and too much regulation. 

Both the American bond market 
and the London stock market have 
moved into new lows, with no evi- 
dence as yet of a turn. The com- 
modity boom has subsided every- 
where, and until inventories are 
somewhat reduced, commodity prices 
are not likely to rise much in the 
near future. 

I desire to point out the possibil- 
ity that many stocks are dragging 
near the bottom, and could con- 
tinue to hold steady even if the move- 
ment into new lows by the averages 
is resumed. The reverse of this is 
shown by the fact that American Can, 
for instance, made its high in Octo- 
ber, 1935, and commenced to recede, 
even though the averages continued 
upward until March, 1937. 

The records show that every de- 
clining market is interrupted by 
rallies from time to time. Hence, 
there is a possibility, but not a cer- 
tainty, of a base being slowly formed 
in preparation for a rally. That would 
be logical and normal, particularly if 
aided by developments at Washing- 
ton. 

Some long-pull investors might de- 
sire to buy stocks now of their own 
accord; others might wish to know 
what to buy in case of a further de- 
cline, or in case sudden news should 
come from Washington, causing an 
immediate rise. In this connection, 
one should not overlook the possibili- 
ty that the price of gold might again 
be increased, or money printed “in 
the raw.” Anything might happen. 

For such investors, the following 
list is submitted. But, nevertheless, it 
should be understood that any rally 
should be regarded as merely a nor- 
mal rally in a bear market, since the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages have 
given no evidence whatever of the 


start of a sustained, genuine bull 
market. 


Am. Agri’l Chem. 
Va.-Car. Chem. pfd. 
General Theatre 
Loew’s Socony-Vacuum 
Timken-Detroit So. Porto Rico Sugar 
Lehigh Port. Cement Cuban-Atlan. Sugar 


Liquid Carbonic 
Todd Shipyard 
Atlantic Refining 


Hiram Walker McIntyre 
Butler Bros. pfd. Dome Mines 
Safeway Homestake 


Swift International Peoples Gas 
Liggett & Myers B Guaranty Trust, N.Y. 
Universal Leaf Tob. 


Nov. 22. 
« 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 








DIVIDENDS 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared payable 


December 1, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at close of business November 26, 1937. 


A quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
December 23, 1937, to stockholders o 

at close of business November 26, 1937. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
November 16, 1937 Secretary and Treasurer 
SSS 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, Nevember 15, 1937 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding ee Stock 
of this Company, payable January 25, te stock- 
holders of record at the close of business ae January 10, 
1938; also dividend of One Dollar and Twelve and one- 
half Cents ($1. 12%) a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$4.50 Cumulative of this Company, payable Janu- 
ary 25, 1938, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1938; also a ‘“‘year-end’’ divi- 
dend for the year 1937 of Two Dollars ($2.00) a share 
on the outstanding Common Steck of this Cempany, 
payable December 14, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 22, 1987. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


November 17, 193% 

The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%) op 
the Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable Decem 
ber 15, 1937, to stockholders of record December 1, 1937 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable December 15, 1937, to stock. 
— of record at three o’clock P. M., Decem 
er 1, 1937. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

e Board of Directors at a meeting held 
November 18, 1937, declared a dividend he the 
fourth quarter of the year 1937 of $1.00 and a 
special dividend of 25¢ a share, on the Com- 
mon stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
payable December 15, 1937 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 4. 
1937. Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable December 15, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 1, 1937. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 














The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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The Business G-Man 
Gets His Man! 


(Continued from page 13) 


unrelenting effort if necessary to drive 
him from the field or get him jailed. 
All through this man-hunt, credit 
managers are warned of the man and 
his methods. In this way the damage 
he can do is so restricted that, when 
arrested, he usually is a genuine bank- 
rupt and tries to borrow small change 
from the cop. 

Preventing arson is one of the best 
ways of preventing all types of busi- 
ness crimes. For one of the most 
common uses of arson is to destroy 
the proof that other crimes have been 
committed. 

But here again the gangster has his 
troubles. The Committee on In- 
cendiarism and Arson of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
keeps a hundred specially trained men 
in the field and spends more than 
$500,000 a year to prevent this one 
crime. In the last four years it has 
broken up twenty professional arson 
rings—and there are probably no 
skilled rings now left for it to work 
on. The last arson ring to be broken 
up thought that every fire had com- 
pletely destroyed the evidence of its 
setting. But the game was up when 
more than thirty full-length phono- 
graph records of incriminating con- 
versations were played in court. 


And Why Shouldn’t They Forge? 


Checkmated or stalemated in their 
original fields, many gangsters are 
now turning to forgery. The Pro- 
tective Department of the American 
Bankers Association has run down 
nearly all of the highly organized 
gangs in this field, but it constantly 
faces newcomers who have _ been 
driven from their original rackets. 

And why shouldn’t they turn to 
forgery? The checks which are writ- 
ten annually in the United States 
total in value well over one hundred 
times the amount of cash in circula- 
tion. When the tide of business ad- 
vances, business men become more 
careless about checks. If he is care- 
ful about the size of the checks he 
forges, the “paper-hanger” can stay 
within the non-extraditable, small- 
penalty crime class. And wills, bills 
of lading, contracts, warehouse re- 
ceipts and other negotiable instru- 
ments can be handled as side lines. 

Most forgery losses are borne by 
hotels and small business men. But 
when a forger begins to make real 
progress in his art, he always man- 
ages to step on a bank’s toes some- 
where. And then the Protective De- 
partment is after him with highly 
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trained operatives. They seldom miss. 

But, as usual, the Department’s 
preventive work is far more valu- 
able than its man-hunts. It issues 
regular bulletins through which the 
banks learn who the paper-hangers 
are, how they work and what to do 
to defeat them. And one of the 
strongest principles of the Protective 
Department is: Never romanticize 
criminals nor compromise with crime. 
It will give out no end of informa- 
tion on how to detect and avoid 
forgeries, but none whatever on how 
they are committed. It never makes 
criminal technique look heroic in 
order to make its own services look 
more heroic. 

Small business men and the bigger 
merchants and hotels also have 
highly effective forgery-prevention 
methods. Recently a highly skilled 





ARSON—FORGERY—BIG-TIME 
THEFT 

That’s the triple threat which faces 
business in its fight with crime. But 
business is learning how to meet it. 
And, as this report reveals, amazing 
stories of crime detection and pre- 
vention aren't confined to the exploits 
of G-men. 











paper-hanger started from Florida 
and worked his way to New York. 
His checks were all for non-extra- 
ditable sums, and he jumped about so 
fast that the police could not get him 
en route. But the teletype and the 
telautograph forwarded such accurate 
reports of his technique and the kind 
of stores he worked that when he en- 
tered the credit department of a huge 
New York department store at 10:02 
A.M., two detectives stepped forward 
and asked, “What delayed you? We 
expected you at ten sharp.” 

This type of tracing is done by the 
more than 1,200 local credit bureaus 
in the United States, all reporting to 
a national association in St. Louis, 
and all helping each other in every 
way they can. 

But this is only a minor phase of 
the credit bureaus’ work. The Credit 
Bureau of Greater New York, for 
example, has more than four million 
personal-record cards in its files; 
makes more than 750,000 new re- 
ports per year ; and can give its mem- 
bers the records for ten years or more 
of almost any better-class individual 
who has ever asked for credit in its 
territory. Fifty-five men spend all 
their time investigating. 

In addition, the Credit Bureau gets 





wired reports from all over the na- 
tion as they are needed. When the 
recent American Legion convention 
raised New York retail sales 20 per 
cent. in a single week, thousands of 
requests for quick credit were wired 
or air-mailed to bureaus in every 
trading area from California to 
Maine, and credit losses were low 
even though credit business was high. 

Credit bureaus also. prevent crime 
by preventing the overstrained per- 
sonal-credit situations which so often 
lead to crime. When an individual 
having credit at a number of stores 
starts ballooning the bill at one, all 
stores are warned. Customers are 
called into the offices of credit man- 
agers, and their situations and prob- 
lems discussed. And here, in the 
hands of kindly men who have been 
through hundreds of such situations 
and know all the moves, solutions 
are worked out and the panicky des- 
peration which leads to crime is fore- 
stalled. 

“Skips” who have bought goods on 
the installment plan and then run 
away without paying for them, are 
also traced through credit bureaus. 
The skip who forgets to pay for a 
radio in New Orleans is usually sur- 
prised by being faced with the record 
when he tries to buy a refrigerator 
in Milwaukee or Boston. But subse- 
quent skips may be prevented ;, often 
the payment for the first one can be 
obtained by threatening to go to his 
present employer; and the co-opera- 
tion of business men to prevent loss 
has once more proved its value. 


When “Casing the Joint” Draws a Blank 


All this work is a lot less romantic 
than the detection of a murderer 
through three cat hairs clutched in a 
corpse’s fist; but equally scientific 
methods are being used in business’ 
crime-prevention fight. Just around 
the corner is the setting up of bu- 
reaus with “lie detectors” to prevent 
the hiring of improper personnel for 
positions of temptation and trust. An- 
other oncoming technique is that of 
requiring thumb prints below the sig- 
natures on all important documents. 

It is these and other preventive 
measures which drive racketeers out 
of their rackets and into such petty- 
larceny devices as the numbers game 
and slot machines. For although 
catching the criminal after the crime 
has been committed is important, the 
measures worked out by co-operating 
business men to discourage the crime 
before it is attempted are even more 
important. 

When “casing the joint” reveals no 
“percentage angles,” the criminal 
seldom attacks. 
























Hundreds of Enthusiastic 
Orders Greeted Our First 





TO SELL MORE IN 1938— 


Give Each of Your Men a Copy of 
THE SALESMAN'’'S DIARY 


Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by 


B. C. FORBES 


For Every Day in 1938! 


[MAIL ORDER COUPON TO-DAY — SUPPLY LIMITED] 
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Announcement 


“From all I can see in just read- 
ing a few of these ‘Pep Pellets,’ 
1 want to congratulate you on 
getting out this Diary,—I am go- 
ing to place an order for three 
hundred copies.” 
President, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“T think so well of your ‘Daily 
Pep Pellets’ that I am telling our 
people to order sixty copies of 
it for distribution to our sales 
people.”’ 


Sunday, 9, 
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sales managers 1 
effectively to their ‘ne and enlarge upon 


ye shall find,” 


men. 





President, American Car and 
Foundry Co., New York City 
“IT am very much impressed with ‘The Salesman’s 
Diary.’ Kindly enter our order for fifty copies 
and have them mailed marked for my personal 
attention.” 
President, Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa 


“Enclosed is check covering payment for twenty- 
five copies of ‘The Salesman’s Diary’.” 

President, Eymann-Suderman Motor Co.. 

Sanger, Calif 


“Enclosed is check for fifteen of your new kind 
of salesman’s diary for our salesmen and ex- 
ecutives.”’ 

Schmidtman Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Here's a Made-to-Order Xmas Gift... A Good-will Builder... 
A Daily Buck-up to the Man on the Sales Front. . 
A Success Stimulator ...To Help Your Men Get On... 


GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


{Supply limited. . . . Orders will be filled in order in which they are received) 


——_—— — — — — — — Fill In And Mail Coupon Today - — — — — — — — — - 
8. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PRICE SCHEDULE — U. S. ONLY 


1 to 10 copies........35 cents each 
11 to 50 copies........33 cents each 
51 to 100 copies........31 cents each 

101 to 500 copies........28 cents each 

Prices on 501 or more on request 

Prices include individual mailing envelopes. On 


orders of one hundred or more, company names 
imprinted on cover at cost of 2c a line per copy. 


Gentlemen: 


Ship me prepaid 
Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. 


remittance of $ 


SD-12-1 
featuring 
Enclosed is 


copies of “The Salesman’s Diary” 


: : (Charge orders accepted from ratea companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of‘ snemployed.) 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 1936 
753 = $l $1.76 
2,542 15 2.80 
1,500 12 1.52 
4,153 15 0.947 
752 23 2.13 
2,214 86 11.44 
1,772 33 2.64 
2,474 61 5.80 
600 108 1.327 
2,004. Nil 9.58 
1,008 a!) OG) deweks 
768 12 1.75 
10,045 12 0.70 
2,802 31 2.26 
2,192 26 6.97 
450 148 2.67 
18,685 128 9.89 
3,134 25 3.71 
400 15 1.767 
8,674 56 1.83 
4,065 14 0.742 
587 23 0.85 
2,427 260 1.56 
2,664 53 2.59 
225 32 6.78}? 
1,106 11 3.21¢ 
2,563 124 0.85 
390 32 1.14 
438 44 6.19 
2,098 13 1.44 
3,192 115 2.14 
4,397 25 1.80 
2,302 15 7.13 
736 80 2.89" 
745 66 3.02 
5,000 6 1.39 
965 42 2.63° 
512 13 0.61 
192 134 12.37 
1,200 oa 2.25 
1,123 35 3.38 
1,800 62 5.70 
7,654 51 5.68 
4,352 35 14.53 
4,000 2 4.65 
11,742 16 0.54 
1,841 29 6.16 
2,636 6 0.85 
33,673 5 0.13 
11,476 47 2.34 
13,919 18 1.18 
2,665 33 3.17 
4,683 18 2.05 
2,530 33 3.86 
450 147 3.05 
892 23 0.65* 
7,427 3 0.164 
516 242 1.807 
1,689 87 0.807 
700 24 1.59 
973 15 4.26 
11,041 40 7.72 
2,251 65 8.33 
1,195 14 3.51 
3,422 16 0.94 
1,511 118 0.23+ 
28,846 11 1.53 
5,251 11 2.71 
665 50 3.40° 
42,741 18 5.36 
321 16 0.17 
1,999 4 1.71 
800 x 3.29 
1,303 27 4.04 
1,541 21 3.90 
2,486 157 3.99 
1,798 13 0.718 
702 6 3.51 
1,544 17 2.14 
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1937 


Div. 

1936 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 
ge 3.50a 
NE oo vcsuns enn’ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... wit 
Allegheny Steel ........... 1.65a 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50a 
Pe CR occ c sn ccnces 6a 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... as 
Amer. & Foreign Power....  ... 
American International..... 0.40 
Amer. Locomotive......... — 
American Radiator ........ 0.45a 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4.05a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
de oe 9 


American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
de oe | 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... Pn 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 

Atlantic Refining 1 

Auburn Automobile........ 
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OO eee 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 
ee 4.50a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20a 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ... 
LO: Ry er 4 
Se, ee 1.50 
Cerro de Pasco.....ccscces 4 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a 
Oe ee 12 
LEER. ncucnccnewseas et 4a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 
Commercial Credit ........ 5.628 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80a 
Commonwealth & Southern... 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1.75a 
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Continental Can........... 3.25a 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 
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eo 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
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Delaware & Hudson Co.... a 
Del., Lack. & Western.... ne 
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Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.10a 
Eastman Kodak ........... 6.75a 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 2.60 
Electric Power & Light.... 7 
PEE aha cans bendawes - 
General Electric........... 1.70a 
General Foods............ 2.25a 
General Mills.............. 3 
General Motors............ 4.50a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1.25a 
ESE a eee 2 
Goodrich, B. F.......c0ee: 1 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd....... ep 
Hecker Products .......... 0.90 
Hershey Chocolate 3.60a 
Hudson Motor ae 
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20.36 
29-36 
26-'36 
°26-'36 
28-36 


; 29-36 


4; ’29-36 


27-36 
"30-36 
°25-'36 


; °29-'36* 
; 29-36 


°25-’36 
’29-’36 
’29-36 
’28-'36 
’28-’36 
’28-'36 
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26-36 
29-36 
28-36 
29-36 
29-36 
29-36 
30-36 
27-36 


; °29-"36 


’29-'36 
28-36 
’29-’36 
’29-"36 
30-36 
’29-’36 
28-36 
29-36 
25-36 
°27-"36 
’29-36 
’29-’36 
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: 27-136 
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’28-’36 
27-36 
’27-’36 


Prices 1937 Prices 
High Low Now 
36 - 16% 23 
80%4- 48 50 
15y%- 8 12 
5¥%- 1 2 
4554- 1 19 
258%4-150 152 
83%4- 34 40 
121 - 79Y% 84 
71 - 15% 20 
133%4- 2% 5 
17%- 6 8 
58%- 144% 19 
29%4- 9% 13 
45%4- 15% 21 
10534- 44 48 
567%- 28% 30 
187 -140 146 
99%- 68% 69 
14%- 3% 6 
6914- 24% 26 
13%- 4% 7 
24%4- 6% 9 
943%4- 34% 35 
37 - 18 22 
363%4- 6% 8 
23%4- 5 8 
40%- 8% 12 
43%- 10% 15 
11434- 9034 96 
30%- 8% 14 
105%4- 41 46 
28 - 17% 19 
5054- 24% 28 
53 - 8 11 
5234- 19% 22 
355%- 15 19 
48%4- 20% 23 
38%4- 9% 14 
1913%4- 86% 87 
41%- 17 21 
863%- 3634 37 
90%4- 41% 49 
68%- 31 38 
135%4- 52% 55 
170%- 934% = 111 
20%- 4% 10 
691%4- 33% 36 
21%- 5 9 
4%- 1 2 
49%- 22 24 
17%- 7 10 
69%- 41% 42 
49 - 24 26 
71%4- 50% 56 
8134- 21 28 
1434- 23% 5 
8%- 2 4 
583%4- 13 15 
24y%- 5 8 
36%4- 18% 22 
51 - 35 47 
180%%-108 109 
198 -145 151 
4514- 15% 19 
26%- 6% 12 
23%- 4% 8 
64%- 34 38 
4444- 281% 29 
65%- 48 51 
70%- 31% 34 
651%- 17 19 
20%- 8 9 
51%- 20% 26 
50%- 13 18 
473%- 16% 21 
5634- 23% 27 
15%- 6 7 
6734- 48% 47 
23%- 4 8 
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Thous. Book 


Par Shares Value 
100 350 a 
No 776 §©$52 
No 4,246 63 
No 14,584 13 
No 6,399 39 
No 850 38 
No 10,822 30 
10 5,487 18 
No 1,831 27 
No 2,506 16 
25 2,277 38 
No 1,490 49 
25 522 28 
10 1,872 18 
10 727 20 
No 597 63 
No 1,504 41 
10 ~=1,856 32 
No 5,173 30 
5 4,376 17 
10 6,289 15 
No 1,628 20 
No 6,264 12 
No 2,037 19 
No 5,456 19 
25 ~=2,167 52 
No 6,447 142 
100 ~=—.: 1,571 98 
No — 8,575 23 
25 ~=6,261 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 613,168 89 
No — 5,503 31 
No 3,820 64 
No 13,879 3 
1 1,395 Nil 
No 4,752 37 
10 10,000 14 
No 5,476 43 
No 241 15 
15 31,151 20 
No 746 32 
25 3,185 26 
100 3,773 193 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,648 4 
No 2,162 56 
No 13,103 43 
25 25,856 44 
10 § 1,718 18 
5 122 12 
25 =: 9,337 42 
No 3,840 16 
No 2,412 18 
2 11,591 4 
No 733 35 
No 8903 27 
25 4,386 29 
100 2,223 198 
5 2,505 7 
No 14531 8 
No 2,906 56 
No 23,200 11 
No 391 33 
No 397 7 
20 600 35 
No 837 20 
No 1,497 20 
50 529 78 
100 8703 ° 140 
100 =1,045 198 
No 3, 107 15 
50 2,582 68 
10 9,704 20 
1 1,300 6 
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2.91 
6.89 
1.79 
5.67 
3.39 
1.36 
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Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines .... 
TOR, , Ss 5g cia v'cc0k' 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
i a as” 


Johns-Manville 


Kennecott Copper ......... 
eS eee 
Ce a 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass. . 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
a A ee ee ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
|r 4 > 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
Ce ag 
OO Se 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register ........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motor Car........ 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


ee eee ee eeee 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
a re 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


wears, TOCMICK: ....0. 6.6 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products ......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
fl ere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
WIQIOR. 2 ACIIC o.6.5s cccssccccs 
United Aircraft: .......:00 
United Corporation........ 
RIM DPE 5 66 e 6iccesc ees 
United Gas Improvement... 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
ce iy IOI S83. 6066 6%0.0's 
. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 
. S. Realty & Improve... 
S. Rubber 


qacdcdace 


S. Steel 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 


’ Woolworth, F. W......... 


Seow truee “BB”... 2... 


_ S. Smelting, R. & M.. 10 _ 


Div. Div. to 
1936 Date 1937 
$7.50u  $4.50t 
2.50a 4 
1.30 2.25a 
4.25a 3a 
1.70 3.50a 
1.55a 1.20 
1.90a 1.60 
3.50 4 
7a 6a 
3.50a 6a 
2 1.60 
1.80a 0.90 
5.50 a 
1.50a 0.75 
2.75a 
1.15 1.50 
0.60 4.90a 
1 1 
2 1.60 
1 1 
1.50 1.20 
2.75a 2 
0.60 0.60 
3.12% 2.37%a 
1.50a 0.90 
1.50 2 
0.45 0.25 
2 1.25 
2.60a 2.60 
1.50 2.75a 
ee 0.20 
0.30" 1.05a’ 
: ey F ia 
3.75a 5.50a 
la 1.37t%4a 
0.65a 0.80a 
3.25a 3.05a 
1.50 1.62%4a 
1.05a 0.80 
1.202 2a 
2a 2.50a 
4.10a 4.20a 
la la 
1.50a 1.75 
2.50a 2.75a 
3.75a Sa 
0.50a 0.45 
2.871% 4.50a 
2.30 3.20 
1 1.40a 
6 6 
0.50 0.50 
0.20 ai 
4.25a J 
1 1 
1.25 eas 
1624 3. 
. ora 
1 
2.25 
0.8714 2.25 
5.50 4 
2.40 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 10; 


105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


80%4-3% ; 
128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
32- 8; 


118%4- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 

45- 4; 
157- 4; 
119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
*87- 10; 
125- 13; 

72- 6; 

78- 13; 
257- 


- 


133- 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
33- 2; 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


TiS <3; 
58- 1; 
7914-1%; 
66- 27; 
198- 10; 
34%- H; 
21- 
49- 4; 
92- 10; 
158- 6; 
165- 2; 
89- 8; 
244- 3; 
82- 15; 
85- 19; 
78Y%- 46; 
Gf 2: 
75- 
85- 1 
139- 
67- 
182- 
140- 
58- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
63%- 
120- 
65- 1; 
141- 10; 
262- 21; 
ie~ la: 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 
32%4-1%; 


\o 
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"29-36 
°29~-'36 
28-'36 
’28-'36 
29-36 
29-36 
°29-"36 
’26-’36 
’28-’36 
’29-36 
24-36 
’29-36 
’29-36 
29-36 


28-36 
’28-36 
’29-’36 
26-36 
°28-’36 


’26-’36* 
°28-36* 
26-36 
°29-36 
’28-"36* 
’26-36 
’29-36 


8; ’29-'36 


"29-36 
°26-’36 
’27-'36 
"29-36 
29-36 
27-36 
27-36 
°29-’36 
"27-36 
30-36 
’29~-36 


°27-"36 
”30-’36 


5; ’31-’36 


"27-36 
’27-'36 
"29-36 
’28-"36 
°26-’36 
’29-36 
’26-'36 
"29-36 
"33-36 
*29-36 


; 26-36 
; '26-’36 
; '29-'36 


’29-’36 
°28-'36 
’29-36 
28-36 
’29-'36 
’29-36* 
29-36 
’26-’36 
’29-36 
28-'36 
’28-'36 
28-36 
’29-’36 


; °29-36 


"32-36 
29-36 
’28-’36 
27-36 
28-36 
29-36 
"29-36 





Prices 1937 Prices 
High Low. Now 
13%- 1% 5 
189 -129 129 
120 - 58% 59 
73%- 39% 40 
15%- 4 7 
155 - 69% 70 
6934- 28% 31 
295%- 16% 17 
244%4- 14% 17 
79 - 35% 36 
114 - 83% 90 
87%- 51 51 
431%4- 18 20 
285%- 15% 18 
421%4- 19% 25 
62%4- 18% 20 
581%4- 27 30 
35%- 14 19 
69 - 30 ao 
245%%- 5 11 
333%%- 18% 20 
38%- 13 17 
26%- 12 15 
35 - 17 Zi 
1434- 5 8 
991%4- 55 59 
551%4- 15% 17 
93%4- 2 3 
34%- 14% 20 
38 - 22 26 
12%- 4 5 
50%4- 20 21 
5234- 30% 34 
724%- 25% 30 
123%4- 4% 7 
29%- 8% 14 
471%4- 12% 18 
58 - 43 46 
9854- 56% 57 
40%- 13 15 
23%- 13 15 
421%4- 20% an 
32%4- 17% 21 
6534- 17 18 
433%%- 9 11 
16%- 7% 9 
14%- 2% 5 
50 - 28 30 
76 - 42 45 
75 - 54 56 
21 - SY 11 
65%- 34% 38 
44 - 23% 31 
79 - 36 42 
17 - 10 12 
100%- 53 53 
lll - 64% 65 
28%4- 17% 20 
14834- 83% 84 
35%- 1034 19 
8Y4- 2 4 
8634- 52 57 
17 - 9 12 
435%- 16% 20: 
15%- 3% 6. 
72%4- 24 28 
193%- 3% 6 
72%- 20 24 
105 - 56 56 
126%- 51 52 
8314- 25% 26 
57%4- 17% 25 
167%- 90 92 
65%- 35 37 
37K%- 7% 11 





*Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended: 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Co 


cent. in stock. (t) Plus 5 (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


lus 4 per cent. in stock. 


cent. in stock. 


months to June 30. 


(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


FORBES, DECEMBER |, 1937 


mpany reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 
(w) Forty weeks ended June 3. (x) 
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How Often Do Your 
Executives 
Come to New York? 


The convenience of maintaining a 
suite at the Sherry-Netherland on a 
monthly basis for the use of execu- 
tives when in New York is self- 
evident. But the economy is often 
surprising! 

There’s a money saving over day 
rates, of course. And then there is 
the prestige of a fine address. 


Situated on the Park, surrounded by 
quiet streets, the Sherry-Netherland 
can assure you of restful nights after 
busy days. For business, its location 
is ideal, within easy reach of the 
financial and mercantile districts. 
Theatres and smart shops are close by. 


Restaurant and Bar Service in 

keeping with the traditional 

Sherry-Netherland standard 
* 


Single rooms from $7 per day. 
Double rooms from $10. 
Suites from $15. 

* 


Brochure on request. 


The SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 


“FIFTH AVENUE at 59th ST., NEW YORK 
Eugene Veit—Manager 
4 FORBES, DECEMBER I. 193 








What Readers Say 


Voice from Middle West 
I am greatly in hopes that you may have 





“moderated” somewhat in your scathing 
articles and remarks about President 
Roosevelt. 

Of course, you are entitled to your 


opinion—and, after all, you may be right 
—but we fellows out here in the Middle 
West certainly cannot swallow everything 
you “boys in the East” say and, for all I 
know, believe, about this Administration. 
Believe me, the banking business has been 
a good deal more satisfactory during the 
past four years; prices have been stabilized 
for agricultural products ; people have more 
confidence in the banks and, on top of that, 
the banks have been able to make money. 

Please do not misunderstand me, and be- 
lieve that I think everything this Adminis- 
tration has done is perfect and that it is 
without fault. On the contrary, they have 
and will make mistakes, but they have 
done so much good for us in the Middle 
West that we cannot just everlastingly 
lambast them at every turn of the road.— 
J. A. O'Leary, president, The Peoples 
State Bank, Luray, Kan. 


Liked Air-Conditioning Article 


I have read “Air Conditioning Nears Its 
Goal” [Forses, November 15, p. 12] with 
a great deal of interest and want to com- 
pliment you upon this fine presentation. It 
is a worthy successor to the other many 
fine articles that have appeared in Fores. 
—WatterR A. Bowe, sales promotion man- 
ager, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Your Information 





MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge: 

NickeL ALiLoy STEeLs, NICKEL CAST 
Iron. Two ingenious, highly usable “turn- 
table” charts for engineers, metallurgists, 
foundrymen and purchasing agents. For 
nickel cast iron: Set an arrow at type of 
casting you're interested in, find its physi- 
cal properties and chemical composition in 
windows in center disk. For nickel alloy 
steels: Set arrow at size and yield point 
desired, find recommended steel, treatment 
and approximate properties in windows 
in center disk. International Nickel Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

NICKEL ALLOY STEELS FoR HAND TOOLs. 
How nickel alloy steels may be used to 
improve wrenches, hammers, screw drivers, 
chisels, spades, and a host of other tools in 
the hand category. International Nickel 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,001 Emsezzcers. Interesting, readably 
written study of embezzlers—their charac- 
teristics, habits, types of jobs they hold, 
motives and so on. United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Wuat Makes MAIN STREET? Some- 
thing new in machine-tool catalogues— 
with human-interest approach, the light 
touch, sketches in color, and lots of photo- 
graphs and data. A distinctly interesting 


Your article “Air Conditioning Nears 
Its Goal” is excellently written and you are 
to be congratulated on boiling a mass of 
both tangible and intangible material down 
to such a clear-cut presentation of funda- 
mentals.—WILLIAM B. HENDERSON, execu- 
tive vice-president, Air Conditioning Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

o 


One Vote for a Dictator 


For the first time in my life I can be 
sure that if I go broke again, when I get 
to be 65 I won’t have to go to a poor 
house. I, and I know many more, will be 
perfectly willing to let Mr. Roosevelt have 
a third term and a fourth and a fifth. And 
if he should ask me for my vote to make 
him Dictator, he can have it, for, after all, 
what good are high prices, boom times, 
when you know it is just a game for the 
big boys to scoop up the remains of the 
wreckage of the little fellow, and then start 
all over again as they have for the past 
150 years?—Spencer E. Puetps, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Almost 100 Per Cent. Right 


Forses readers certainly must be im- 
pressed with the remarkable stock market 
articles, almost 100 per cent. right, by that 
most astute trend analyzer Joseph D. Good- 
man, who since last Winter persistently 
warned all of the termination of the bull 
market and to prepare for a readjustment 
to a steady decline to Dow Jones probable 
90 or 80 next Spring—not by mere guess- 
ing but by his sound reasoning, based on 
lower profit margins due to the higher 
cost of production in all industries — 
ADOLPH MERDINGER, St. Louis, Mo. 


experiment. R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ir Pays To Be Particucar. Beautifully- 
illustrated picture story of how Pyranol 
capacitators are made, with suggestions on 
why, how and where they should be used 
to cut costs. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Cotp- WEATHER CONCRETING. Timely 
study of how to get the best results from 
concrete construction in Winter, and why 
it pays the contractor to go in for year- 
around building. Lone Star Cement Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

NorTHERN Loccinc. Another timely 
booklet, this one on the use of diesel power 
in Winter logging operations. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Pre-Fasp 1n Pictures. How the mate- 
rials are manufactured and assembled for 
one type of low-cost, prefabricated home 
construction. Best assembly time: Eight 
hours. Man-hours of labor used in setting 
this record: 113. Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

THe Wortp’s Best Booxs. Exhaustive 
list of topflight books, divided by subjects. 
Globe Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ConcERNING Dusts. Interest in the harm- 
ful effects of breathing industrial dusts, 
especially those producing silicosis, has 
been increasing sharply. Here is a simple, 
non-technical treatment of the nature and 
effects of dusts. Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Jones Manufacturing Company, Inc. 








is just JIM JONES 


by Long Distance 





Back of every business, big or little, is a man. It pays to remember him. 
Whether you’re selling or buying or collecting. 

For example, if you send an announcement of a price change to The 
Jones Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, it may or may not bring 
back an order. 

But if you telephone James J. Jones and say, “Jim, we’ve just got some 
news about prices,” your chances of making a sale are greatly helped. 

A Long Distance call reaches the right person promptly. It puts your 
business on a human, friendly basis. It adds to your story the warmth of 
your voice, the force of your personality. It provides two-way discussion that 
often untangles difficult situations. 

Salesmen, purchasing men, credit men, executives everywhere are using 
Long Distance more and more—because it gets results—inexpensively. 














S/ILL JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE 
THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 


The New 1938 American Beauty Dodge! 
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GET FOR YOUR R YEARS Dodge has been acknowledged by motorists 
47 Progressive New andivaiens as America’s great money-saving car. 
I improvements ane. Owners everywhere tell of amazing savings on gas, oil, tires 
Refinements, Including: and upkeep...say that the big Dodge costs them no more 
; ee to own in the long run than small, competitive-make cars. 
@ 1938 “Simplified + a Today the new 1938 Dodge brings you even greater value 
All the familiar orieter, more than ever before. Hailed as the most beautiful car Dodge 
tions | coe sponsivel ever built...with 47 progressive new improvements in 
quickly riding, driving, performance and appearance, Dodge still 
- a ected delivers for just a few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! 
ian, Sate See this new “American Beauty” Dodge! Check the many 

ing and appo 


«lide Ride!” plus value advantages Dodge gives. you!.,.“Simplified 
@ 1938 “Silenced ae er ft Driving Control!”...“‘Lustre-Lounge” Interior.,.“Silenced 
A sensational Sorures! Airglide Ride!” Investigate the many money-saving fea- 
restful ri na drecdic Brakes! tures that have caused owners to report 18 to 24: miles oe 
es 1938Genume ae brakes..- per gallon of gas—savings up to 20% on oil! Learn how New “Simplified Driving”... All th 
The wor " 8 pres- i e eee e 
larger brake drums...les8 P you, too, can switch to Dodge and save money! familiar and proven driving operations 
gure required! 1 1 ——————- DODGE easier, quieter, smoother, more quickly 
@ 1938 Safety All-Stee' a Division of Chrysler Corporation . ee eee near 
olidunit ofsteeleu 1 sides! Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia we . 
As low and op alls N Thursday, 9 room—all controls more accessible ! 
above, be Gas Oil! jetwork, every rsday, 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. New “Lustre-Lounge” Interior... 
@ 1938 Economy .-- seengine Striking new interior—exquisite new 
Powered by the fame 18 to , . decorative notes in trim, finish, uphol- 
which Owners oe rilon of gas, re (a SS . stering and appointments! 
24 miles % on oil! “ . 
saves up to 20 —_ = Bi 
. nteriors - - ‘ ‘ azing trail 
@ 1938 High-Safety —_ on . QV across treacherous 
No ttt anel—all hard- ; % hi 3. Africa...42 00. . 
instrument Pata rounded. £8 . through ing 
ware smooth an r * « heat... desert 
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dense jun eee 

heroic per n 

of Dodge Iterally 
x- 


Here’s free proof that Dodge can save you : amazed famed 
money! The visible gas tank, illustrated above, plorer Armand 

shows exactly how many miles Dodge will ie MS f Denise. * day’s 

travel on an accurately measured quantity of ’ Dodge nost , 
gas. Now you can prove Dodge economy right . dependa, “dge J a 
before your eyes! This “gasometer” test is free of them a. 

at Dodge dealers’! \ 
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